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PHENOMENOLOGICAL ETHICS AND SELF-REALIZATION 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


based indiscriminately on percep- 

tions of form and quality—the 
form and quality of life—the form of its 
activity and the quality of its experience. 
To most theorists in moral philosophy 
this must seem frightfully inconsistent. 
For the formalists contend that the only 
true basis of moral judgment is the form 
of the moral action, while their oppo- 
nents—if they recognize the objective 
validity of moral judgments at all—usu- 
ally justify them solely by reference to 
the felt quality of the actual or intended 
consequences or of the motive. Yet com- 
mon sense pursues its inconsistent way 
and nevertheiess creates a_ sufficient 
measure of agreement for society to func- 
tion with a high degree of moral unity. 
This suggests that the form of moral ac- 
tivity and the quality of our experience 
of moral and other values are closely and 
regularly integrated, the regularities of 
correlation being largely common to all 
individuals, so that the normal individ- 
ual can usually discern and classify the 
moral nature of an action by attention to 
either form or quality and find his judg- 
ment generally indorsed, though in some 
instances form may be the surer guide 
and sometimes quality. Moral situations 
are often highly complicated, and the 
fact of error and disagreement does not 


Rm ethical judgments are 
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disprove the objectivity of value quali- 
ties or the regularity of their connection 
with forms of behavior. 

In a previous article’ I examined what 
is probably the most important current 
analysis of the moral phenomenon in 
terms of form? and sought to show that 
its most significant results could be inter- 
preted in terms of an ethics which regards 
the moral life as a process of self-realiza- 
tion and thus allows of the recognition of 
an intelligible relation between form and 
quality, the right and the good, through- 
out the whole ethical phenomenon, with- 
out sacrificing the objective validity of 
moral judgments or resting their objec- 
tivity on metaphysical presuppositions. 
This involved the brief statement of a 
certain theory of the nature of the self. 
In the present article I wish to state 
somewhat more fully this theory of the 
self and to support it by comparing the 
resultant interpretation of moral phe- 
nomena with the results obtained by an- 
other very important current analysis— 
that of the phenomenological school as 
represented by Nicolai Hartmann. Here 
we have an interpretation of the moral 
phenomenon in terms of distinctions of 


t “Teontology and Self-realization,”’ Ethics, July, 
1941. 

2 Sir David Ross, Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 
1939). 
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quality, and one claiming to be as objec- 
tive, and as clearly based on the intui- 
tions of immediate experience, as that of 
the deontologists. 

The fundamental fact on which Hart- 
mann’s argument rests is that which he 
calls the “‘self-existence”’ of values. The 
“self-existent”’ is defined as that which 
has its being independently of our con- 
sciousness of it. And values are self- 
existent because ‘“‘consciousness can 
grasp or miss them, but cannot make 
them or spontaneously decree them.’’ 
We can, to a certain extent, control the 
materials, the situations and actions, 
that have value, but we cannot deter- 
mine what value they shall have. The 
fact that the same thing may have dif- 
ferent values for different people, or for 
the same person at a different time or in a 
different situation, does not affect the 
fact of the self-existence of a value. Its 
self-existence means that for that person 
as at present constituted that thing in 
that situation has a certain definite 
value, whether he likes it or not, and 
whether he is conscious of it or not. By 
becoming conscious of it, he may change 
the situation and thus change the value. 
Or, by adopting a different mental atti- 
tude, he may so change himself that the 
same thing then has for him a different 
value. The nature and the existence of 
the value are relative to the total situa- 
tion, including the constitution of the 
person affected by the value, but it is not 
relative to his opinion of it, or even to his 
consciousness of it, or to his will. 

The relativity of the value of a thing 
to the peculiar constitution of the sub- 
ject for whom it is of value may suggest 
that the existence of such values depends 
upon desire. But this, Hartmann points 
out, is a mistake. All desire, indeed all 


3 Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics (New York, 1932), I, 
218. 
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volition, is a response to value. ‘‘Noth- 
ing is ever loved, striven for, yearned 
after, except for the sake of some value 
immediately discerned (and felt).’’* “No 
subject can aim at anything which is not 
somehow a value in itself and felt by him 
to be a value.’’’ Of course, we may be 
mistaken about the value of the thing or 
situation aimed at. But it is always the 
value perceived or imagined that arouses 
the desire. Values may be perceived in 
imaginary objects. Indeed, that is al- 
ways the form in which they attract us to 
distant goals. Or values experienced in 
the past may be remembered and wrong- 
ly thought to characterize some present 
situation, leading us to futile effort. But 
still it is the value that produces the de- 
sire. The mistaken view that values are 
produced by desire is due to the confu- 
sion of desire and will (which always in- 
volve some degree of feeling and, in the 
case of desire, explicit consciousness of an 
object) with the mere physiological proc- 
esses that condition the experience to 
which desire, or will, responds. But the 
desire or act of will is a response to the 
element of value antecedently discerned 
in the experience—the experience includ- 
ing both perceptual data and imagery. 

Further, will always aims at positive 
values, not negative. It seeks goods, not 
evils. “It is in the nature of human voli- 
tion that it never is directed towards 
evils as such. That was the never-to-be- 
forgotten meaning of the Socratic eth- 
ics.” “Behind moral conflict . . . . there 
always stands the opposition of value 
against antivalue.”? We may be blind to 
some values. We may choose the lower 
instead of the higher. We may destroy a 
great and lasting value in pursuit of a 
narrow, low, and temporary one. The 
reasons why we do this lie deep in the 


4 Ibid., p. 189. 6 Tbid., II, 46. 
5 Ibid., p. 264. 7 Ibid., p. 47. 
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psychology of impulse, habit, and will. 
But it is always a good that we desire, 
always a value to which our will re- 
sponds. It cannot respond to disvalue. 
When it appears to attempt deliberately 
to produce some evil result, it is because 
that result is a means to some good more 
strongly desired. Obviously there are 
other factors besides the greatness or 
height of the values discerned that affect 
the strength of a desire, but the desire is 
always a desire for some good. 

It is a distinctive feature of Hart- 
mann’s theory that values must be re- 
garded as essences. 

Theoretical philosophy knows two essen- 
tially different kinds of self-existence: one real 
and one ideal. The former belongs to all things 
and events, to everything that is “‘actual,”’ to 
whatever has existence; the latter to the struc- 
ture of pure mathematics and logic, and, over 
and above these, to the essences of every kind 
which persist throughout the changes of indi- 
vidual existence and, when distinguished from 
this, permit of being discerned a priori 
Values have no self existence that is real... . 
their essence, their mode of Being, remains 
merely an ideal mode Strictly taken, val- 
ues themselves are not at all ‘‘actualized,”’ but 
only the materials, to which, whether ideal or 
real, the value belongs. The mode of Being pe- 
culiar to values is evidently that of an ideal self- 
existence. The values are originally patterns of 
an ethical ideal sphere, of a realm with its own 
structures, its own laws and order. This sphere 
is connected organically with the theoretical 
ideal sphere, the logical and the mathematical, 
as well as with that of pure essences in general. 


Whether one readily accepts this part 
of Hartmann’s theory will depend on 
whether one adopts a metaphysic accord- 
ing to which all universals are essences. 
We shall have something to say on this 
issue later, though the question as a 
whole is much too large for adequate dis- 
cussion here. But Hartmann’s reasons 
for his position here are important even 
if one does not draw from them the same 


8 Tbid., I, 220-21 et passim. 
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conclusion. The independent being, the 
definite nature and character, of a value 
(its “‘self-existence”), he points out, is 
not affected by the question whether 
anything actually exists that has that 
value character or not. Otherwise dra- 
matic fiction and poetic imagery would 
be meaningless or at least devoid of 
value. We can even form definite judg- 
ments of the comparative value of deeds 
and situations only remotely resembling 
anything we have ever experienced. It 
thus makes no essential difference to the 
nature of a value whether it is historical- 
ly actual or merely ideal. Further, both 
value qualities and the moral principles 
derived from our experience of them are 
certainly universals, for they are con- 
stantly used as such in intelligible dis- 
course. So they must have whatever sta- 
tus we give similar universals in our 
metaphysics. Finally, our value concepts 
and primary value judgments are formed 
intuitively. For Hartmann they are 
a priori and thus necessarily concerned 
with ideal essences. 

Hartmann’s conception of the a priori 
is not Kantian, and for many it will be 
merely a question of definition whether 
they follow him in saying that ‘‘the pri- 
mary consciousness of value is an a pri- 
oristic consciousness.”’? If, as is common- 
ly held, a posteriori judgments are either 
deductions from previously accepted 
principles or summations or inferences 
based on a multiplicity of past experi- 
ence, then primary value judgments are 
apriori. For the primary value judg- 
ment expresses an insight into the rela- 
tions of different elements given in con- 
scious content—including the imaginal. 
It may be an insight only obtained after 
much experience, but it is by no means 
an inference from or summation of that 
experience. It expresses a perception 


9 Ibid., p. ror. 








that a certain value characterizes a cer- 
tain more or Jess complex datum. The 
value is felt, and its relation to the other 
content is more or less accurately per- 
ceived. This primary “feeling of value” 
Hartmann describes as “the primary 
ethical phenomenon, the ‘factum’ of eth- 
ics.”*° Yet, apparently because its judg- 
ments are not a posteriori in the sense 
defined above," Hartmann declares that 
this primary consciousness of value is not 
empirical; it is “a priori insight.”” In 
contending that it is insight into values 
and their relations to each other and to 
persons and actions and things, we would 
agree that he is right. But we shall con- 
tend that such insight is genuinely em- 
pirical and that it seems misleading to 
call it a priori. 

The strongest reason for recognizing 
the a priori character of the moral con- 
sciousness Hartmann would probably 
maintain is to be found not so much in 
the consciousness of value but in that of 
obligation. Here again we shall admit his 
description of the facts, including that of 
their objectivity, but maintain that they 
are still in the realm of the empirical 
rather than in a realm of ideal essences 
discerned a priori. 

We say of certain things that they are 
or are not what they ought to be, and of 
things that do not exist we say they 
ought to be. The ought-to-be is here an 
abstract conception. But is it a priori? 
Or is it abstracted directly from concrete 
experience? Or is it a construction of ele- 
ments abstracted from concrete experi- 

10 Tbid. 

11 “A prioristic knowledge is already contained in 
all knowledge of things. But it is not on that account 
an affair of thinking or judging. Rather is a prioris- 
tic knowledge inherently intuitive; and the judg- 
ment, into the form of which it can be cast when we 
afterwards extract and isolate it, is in comparison 
with it something derivative, something external 


and indifferent which does not change anything in 
the insight itself’”’ (zbid., p. 175). 
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ence? The third alternative Hartmann 
does not even discuss, but its weakness is 
obvious. The ought-to-be is a relation 
and is not analyzable into other simpler 
relations. It is the simple claim of some- 
thing to existence—a claim that depends 
directly upon the value of the thing. “It 
adheres,” says Hartmann, “to the es- 
sence of ethical values and makes itself 
felt even where it is not brought into the 
foreground.”*? That it must be a priori 
rather than abstracted from concrete ex- 
perience seems evident to Hartmann be- 
cause it attaches so clearly to values that 
are not and never have been experienced 
and because its attachment to these val- 
ues is not something that we impose on 
them but something that they impose on 
us. We can be passionately blind to val- 
ues; we can deliberately and habitually 
ignore them; but we cannot frankly face 
them with open eyes and not see that 
they ought to be. The only limit to their 
claim is that of their possibility of ac- 
tualization and their compatibility with 
values of equal and stronger claim. 
Many factors affect the question of pre- 
cisely upon whom (if anyone) the claim 
falls as an ought-to-do; but when the fac- 
tors are clear that, too, is something that 
forces itself on us, not something our will 
or imagination forces upon the perceived 
value. The inescapability of the relation 
of value and the ought strongly suggests 
that it is a priori in character. The fact 
that this holds true of value objects that 
we have never experienced but are purely 
ideal seems to Hartmann to make that 
conclusion inevitable. But we must ex- 
amine this further. 

In the first place we must agree with 
Hartmann that the necessary relation of 
value and the ought cannot be deduced 
from existent situations. The ethical 
ought is not a mere counsel of prudence 


12 Tbid., p. 247. 
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or any other form of conditional require- 
ment. It belongs to the very nature of 
value that it ought to be. 

The primal consciousness of value is a feeling 
of value, the primal recognition of a command- 
ment is a feeling of that which unconditionally 
ought to be, the expression of which is the com- 
mandment. 

This priority of feeling has nothing to do 
with empiricism. The valuational hall-marks 
which it communicates to things and events are 
not derived from the things and events, not to 
mention the pleasure and pain which these in- 
duce. On the contrary, the marks are impressed 
by feeling upon the things and events. Herein 
consist the a prioristic determination of these 
emotional acts and indirectly the a priority of 
the marks which the practical consciousness dis- 
cerns in the real.*3 


Thus it is argued that value and the 
ought are a priori because they are pri- 
mary intuitions of feeling that belong to 
“the emotional aspect of the mind.’”*4 
They constitute an “emotional a priori”’ 
which is as independent and original as 
the “intellectual a priori” of thinking 
and judging. ‘““The primary seat of the 
valuational a priori is the valuational 
feeling itself which pervades our inter- 
pretation of reality and our attitude to- 
wards life.’”"5 Yet, as Hartmann’s whole 
argument goes to show, it is not merely 
something subjective, private, or sub- 
ject to individual or collective imagina- 
tion or will. 

This part of Hartmann’s argument, in 
which our grasp of values is traced back 
to a primal feeling of value below the 
level of our thinking processes, is impor- 
tant for the criticism of his view of the 
a priori status of value and obligation. 
Elsewhere he speaks of complex value 
concepts such as “brotherly love’ and 
the “noble” and the whole range of moral 
principles as valuational structures that 


13 [bid., p. 177. 


4 Ibid. (quoting Scheler). 8 Ibid., p. 178. 








are grasped a priori. Such concepts and 
principles and their relations, obviously, 
are only grasped after much reflective 
thought. Their nature seems purely ideal 
and is quite independent of the question 
whether any real historical examples of 
their actualization have ever existed. 
Yet, as Hartmann shows, they are objec- 
tive in character and definite in their 
systematic interrelations with persons 
and things. If these valuational struc- 
tures, with their elaborate and definite 
interrelationship, are in fact purely ideal 
and yet objective, we could hardly escape 
the conclusion that they belong to a 
realm of essence, given a priori. But 
Hartmann recognizes that there is a 
“really existing feeling of value which 
alone grasps them.””® A more careful ex- 
amination of the phenomenon at this 
point will reveal that it has its roots in 
concrete existence and derives its ideal 
form from concrete fact. 

There is much confusion in the discus- 
sion of these problems due to a failure to 
distinguish between that which is value 
and that which das value. This I have 
dealt with elsewhere,’ pointing out that, 
strictly speaking, value is a quality that 
is immediately felt. If this quality could 
never be felt, nothing would be good or 
bad. The hedonists have wrongly identi- 
fied it with pleasure-pain, which is only 
one phase of it. It varies not only in in- 
tensity and from positive to negative but 
in subtler nuances recognized by Mill 
when he spoke of higher and lower pleas- 
ures and constituting what Hartmann 
calls the value scale. This quality alone 
should be said to be intrinsic value. The 
objects that condition the appearance of 


*6“‘Valuational structures are ideal objects, be- 
yond all real Being and Not-Being, also beyond the 
really existing feeling of value, which alone grasps 
them”? (ibid., p. 180). 


17 Reality and Value (London, 1937), p. 171. 
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this quality may be said to have value. 
Those that condition it directly—so that 
we only have to contemplate or perceive 
them in the appropriate way and we ex- 
perience this quality—may be said to 
have intrinsic values, though we should 
not say that they are intrinsic values. 
Those that condition it indirectly, being 
instrumental to the appearance or ap- 
propriate contemplation or perception of 
things that have intrinsic value, may be 
said either to have or to be instrumental 
values, the description of them as mere- 
ly instrumental being sufficient to pre- 
vent confusion. 

It is an important defect in Hart- 
mann’s treatment that these distinctions 
between instrumental and intrinsic, and 
between that which is and that which 
merely has intrinsic value, are not clearly 
drawn. The result is that such different 
entities as happiness, friendship, prop- 
erty, power, and activity are all lumped 
together as “goods” values which, 
whether existent or not, can be perceived 
as so many distinct ideal essences, higher 
or lower in the scale. Now happiness is a 
value quality that can be immediately 
felt and remembered; friendship has a 
value quality that can be immediately 
felt and remembered; property, however, 
and activity are instrumental to the ex- 
perience of things that have such value 
qualities and sometimes they also have 
these qualities as direct objects of experi- 
ence. And the point is that when these 
objects of value are contemplated, even 
though they take a form that is purely 
ideal, never before experienced or 
thought of, the value quality is neverthe- 
Jess actually empirically given and felt, 
or at least some value quality previously 
felt as attaching to some similar object is 
remembered. In either case the value is 
real and empirically given, not merely an 
ideal structure. To call the ideal struc- 


ture that has the value (directly or in- 
directly) a “value” is a confusion that 
leads to the view that values are merely 
essences. 

Value, then, is a quality that really 
exists'* and is marked by a variety of dis- 
tinctions. It is given in and through the 
perception and thought of objects. The 
objects may be real or merely ideal, but 
the perception and thought and accom- 
panying volition are real, and the value 
experienced in this activity is real. We 
tend to some extent to project the value 
upon the object as we do with sense quali- 
ties, but they are correlated directly with 
the changing form of our mental activity. 
We cannot by will and imagination 
change the value that belongs to certain 
forms of will and imagination, but by 
changing (if we can) the forms of will and 
imagination we direct upon a certain ob- 
ject we can change the value that object 
has for us. It is because we cannot al- 
ways change the forms of will and im- 
agination (still less those of perception) 
that we direct upon objects that objects 
often have firmly fixed values. It is be- 
cause we can often thus change our men- 
tal attitude and activity that the value 
of objects seems relative and _ fickle. 
Their values are relative (relative to our 
mental activity), but they are not fickle; 
they strictly characterize the changing 
forms of that activity. 

Having thus brought values down 
from the heaven of essences to the earth 
of actual experience, can we not do the 
same with obligation? Hartmann’s argu- 
ment that the “Ought’’ is ideal essence 
depends upon his theory of the primacy 


‘8 For an interpretation of the status of qualities, 
both sensory and valuational, as existent rather 
than merely subsistent see my Reality and Value, 
chap. vi, and, more briefly and with some slight 
changes, my article, “Scientific Method and the 
Concept of Emergence,” Journal of Philosophy, 
August 27, 1942. 
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of the ““Ought-To-Be”’ over the “‘Ought- 
To-Do.” What one ought to do, he 
points out, depends upon the relation be- 
tween what is and what ought to be; and 
the fact that something ought to be and 
is not does not necessarily imply that 
either I or my neighbor ought to do 
something about it. That depends upon 
a variety of existent circumstances and 
possibilities. Thus the ought would seem 
to be not primarily an ought-to-do, a re- 
lation between value and will. Still less 
could it be that particular form of claim 
upon the will called a “‘hypothetical im- 
perative.”” The ought-to-be, if primary, 
is seen hanging in an ideal realm above 
us as a determinate character of objects 
that may be purely ideal and depending 
solely upon the fact that those objects, as 
self-existent, have value. 

But let us examine this alleged pri- 
macy of the ought-to-be. The ought, as 
Hartmann says, depends directly upon 
the value character of the object.’? But 
this value, as we have seen, is a quality 
correlated directly with the activity of 
the subject directed toward the object. 
This value quality actually exists and is 
felt. It commonly tends to exercise up- 
on the will a constraint and a demand to 
produce, enhance, or maintain some ob- 
ject the existence of which is believed to 
“have” value, or to change it if its ex- 
istence has disvalue. In these cases 
(which are cases of ought-to-do) the 
ought is this existing relation of con- 
straint or demand of the existing and 
felt value upon the will. The ought-to-be 
is the character of being an object thus 
set forth by the existing value as an ob- 
jective at which the will ought to aim. 
Thus it, too, is a relation between the 
will and the objective to which the felt 


19 This, as will be shown later, does not mean that 
the ought attaches only, or most unconditionally, to 
the highest value. 
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value directs it. It is no mere essence but 
an existing fact in the psychological 
structure. It is the fact that by reason of 
a value quality given in present experi- 
ence a certain ideal or perceptual object 
has a unique relation to the will, distin- 
guishing it from other possible objectives 
as the right objective. 

But sometimes, it must be admitted, 
the ought-to-be characterizes a certain 
object even in the absence of an ought- 
to-do. Examples are (a) when the object 
is as it ought to be and nothing need be 
done about it, (6) when what ought to be 
is impossible of accomplishment, and (c) 
when it is unrealized and possible but the 
person perceiving it also perceives that, 
for some special reason such as the prior 
claim of some other duty or the special 
obligation of someone else, it is not his 
dut'y to realize it. Here too, however, our 
analysis applies with only a slight modifi- 
cation. There is an actually existing 
value felt in the contemplation of a cer- 
tain actual, possible, or barely conceiv- 
able state of affairs. For one of the three 
reasons above stated this value does not 
directly exercise upon the will the con- 
straint of existing obligation. Neverthe- 
less, it points to that state of affairs as 
being of the general kind that should be 
produced, maintained, appreciated, en- 
hanced, or, negatively, should not be 
changed when it actually exists. In brief, 
to say that something “ought to be’’ is 
to say that it is the kind of thing that, in 
general, it is right to maintain or produce 
and wrong to destroy or change and this 
is equivalent to saying that there is an 
actually existing relation of an axiologi- 
cal nature between that thing or idea and 
ethical conduct, in general or in particu- 
lar. Thus both valuz and the ought, in 
all their forms, are seen to be actually 
existing features of the psychological 
structure of human life. 
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It now becomes necessary to examine 
this psychological structure—the struc- 
ture of the self—to see more clearly 
wherein the ought lies. It is not always 
the highest value that carries the most 
unconditional obligation. Aesthetic val- 
ues, for example, are higher than those of 
appetite. Yet art may often quite rightly 
be sacrificed for food. 

For Hartmann the situation may be 
summed up as follows. Value character- 
izes objects and the ought characterizes 
value. The will responds naturally and 
inevitably to value, every act of will, 
whether right or wrong, being a striving 
to realize some value; and the ought as- 
serts a claim upon the will and exerts a 
constraining influence which is not com- 
pulsion. Where there is a conflict of val- 
ues, two or more stimulating the re- 
sponse of the will in conflicting actions, 
it may be found that the ought attached 
to one of the values has more uncondi- 
tional validity than the other. However, 
the validity or strength of the claim of 
the value does not depend upon its in- 
tensity or strength of appeal (i.e., ought- 
to-do does not necessarily coincide with 
want-to-do), but the conditions of valid- 
ity follow certain laws of the ought which 
Hartmann sums up as the law of strength 
and height. This we shall examine later. 
Whether its will follows the line of the 
want-to-do or the ought-to-do, when 
these are in conflict, depends upon the 
constitution of the subject; but in such 
action the subject is free, neither value 
nor the ought nor any other factor ex- 
ternal to it exercising a completely deter- 
mining influence, though, of course, the 
response of the will is always a striving 
to realize one value or another. 

How far, then, can we accept this ac- 
count of the matter, and what else needs 
be said? In the first place, we must agree 
that the will responds to values, both 
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those actually felt and those anticipated 
as possible. It seeks always to preserve 
and create values. Indeed, will is the ex- 
perient subject’s active and creative re- 
sponse to values. Such response includes 
will to discern and understand and to 
create, both imaginatively and by con- 
trol of the body and things external to it. 
The self or subject is known only as a 
series and system of such responses. It is 
thus a system of experiencing and striv- 
ing activity. Its so-called “content,” 
both sense and value, percept and image, 
is not a part of the subject but of the ob- 
ject with which the subject or self, as 
system of activity, is concerned. The na- 
ture of the values among this content is 
determined by the nature and order of 
the subjective activity; and this, in turn, 
is affected by the whole of the objective 
content, including sense, value, and the 
more or less directly felt bodily proc- 
esses. The effort of will is to deal with 
this content according to its structure 
and value content. 

Where there is conflict of values, nu- 
merous factors affect the decision. If 
there is adequate reflection, will tends to 
respond to what we vaguely call the 
“greatest” value. To this there also 
tends to be attached (as the character 
most decisive for the ‘“‘greatness’’ of the 
value) the most unconditionally valid 
ought-to-do. But sometimes none of the 
opposing values presents a clear supe- 
riority of obligation. Here the preference 
of the individual has free play without 
any moral issue, and the “greatest” 
value is measured in other terms—inten- 
sity, longevity, etc. But all too often the 
decision is made without a thorough 
weighing of the values involved. The 
nonvalue elements in the content and a 
host of unconscious factors affect reac- 
tions of habit, impulse, and emotion that 
divert and hold attention so that some 
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value other than the greatest is selected, 
and response is made accordingly. But 
the more thoroughly we analyze and at- 
tend to the values involved in the situa- 
tion, the more definitely does will tend to 
respond to the greatest. 

Now what, we must ask, is the factor 
that determines the validity of the 
ought attached to a value and consti- 
tutes it in this sense the “‘greatest’’? It 
is not habit or instinct, nor is it such 
Benthamite characters as intensity, du- 
ration, propinquity, familiarity, etc. 
These affect the want-to-do, but we are 
looking for the factor that makes the 
ought-to-do vary independently of the 
want-to-do. The answer—which is cru- 
cial for the self-realization theory here 
expounded—is that the validity of the 
ought attached to a value is determined 
by the place (in the system of activities 
that constitute the self) of that voli- 
tional process to which the value con- 
cerned is attached. Every act of will, as 
has been stated before, is a response to 
some value felt or anticipated as possi- 
ble. But positive value quality is felt 
when the presently active form of will is 
apparently successfully directed toward 
the realization of some objective situa- 
tion that is the goal of some form of will 
more fundamental in the system of the 
seli—some well-established aim or per- 
haps some drive native to the structure 
of the self. But this more fundamental 
form of will is itself directed to the 
achievement of some objective charac- 
terized by value. Thus the whole voli- 
tional system is a complex hierarchy 
based ultimately on what may be re- 
garded as the fundamental form of will. 
This fundamental volitional tendency is 
manifested with more or less intelligence 
and foresight by every living thing the 
psychology of which we are at all capable 
of sympathetically understanding. It is 








an effort to grasp cognitively”® and con- 
trol creatively the objective world in 
which it finds itself and to do this in ways 
productive of the most positive value. 

The value content of experience at 
any moment thus contains a whole com- 
plex of values attached to every phase of 
this whole system of activities that con- 
stitutes the living self. Most of them are 
fused to form the vague background of 
consciousness. A few stand out distinct- 
ly in the center of attention, and the 
whole system of will tends to choose and 
respond to one of these. But where one 
of the values of which we are clearly con- 
scious is attached to some relatively fun- 
damental form of will (purposive aim or 
drive), and another that points to some 
incompatible objective is attached only 
to some subsidiary aim and is not neces- 
sary to any purpose as fundamental as 
the other, then the value attached to the 
more fundamental aim asserts its prior 
claim. If we are clearly aware of the pur- 
poses involved and of their structural 
relations, then we see the issue as a con- 
flict of principle and can judge it by de- 
termination of form. But even when the 
situation is not clear enough for this, or 
when we mistake the principles involved 
in a complex situation, the value at- 
tached to the more fundamental aim, if 
only we can become at all clearly con- 
scious of it, appears as a value with a 
prior and more important claim, the 
more fundamental value, the one that 
ought-to-be rather than the other. The 
other may, by our habits, instincts, and 
other circumstances, be given greater at- 
tention and thus acquire stronger appeal 
as object of desire. Then the want-to-do 
is set in opposition to the ought-to-do. 
But, if we give way to the mere strength 
of desire, the more fundamental value 


20 This term is here used in the broadest sense to 
include every form of awareness of objects. 
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that has been violated tends to retain its 
place and its claim because it is attached 
to the more fundamental form of will. 
We then have the sense of something 
wrong in the self, a failure in the ordered 
integration of its purposive life, a loss of 
integrity and of the power of the self to 
direct itself in accord with its insight into 
values. 

At this point the reader is probably 
ready to object that the most fundamen- 
tal of the purposive drives of the self are 
those of our lower animal nature and 
that our ethical aims are later developed 
and must be subsidiary. A fuller discus- 
sion of this objection I wish to leave until 
we are ready to deal with Hartmann’s 
law of height and strength, but its funda- 
mental oversight may be pointed out 
here. The drives of our animal nature are 
all subsidiary to the ultimate aim of the 
organism expressed above as “‘the effort 
to grasp cognitively and control creative- 
ly the objective world in which it finds 
itself and to do this in ways productive 
of the most positive value.” Our appe- 
tites and impulses are functions devel- 
oped in pursuit of this fundamental aim 
in evolutionary and individual history. 
Such activities have their value because 
they subserve this fundamental aim. 
When pursued in conditions and to an 
extent that does not subserve it, they 
tend to disclose disvalues. The funda- 
mental effort of creative and cognitive 
activity has developed what we call our 
lower impulses and appetites as func- 
tions that contribute to its own further 
expansion. With these lower functions as 
basis and means it reaches out in new 
endeavor. The creative and truth-seek- 
ing activities of what we call the higher 
self are therefore true and direct expres- 
sions of the most fundamental feature of 
the volitional structure. That is why the 
values that characterize these activities 


commonly bear the stamp of the more 
unconditionally valid ought-to-be. How- 
ever, they do not necessarily and always 
have the prior claim to realization. The 
appetites have their necessary and legiti- 
mate functions, and in their appropriate 
places their demands have the greater 
weight. But beyond the necessary mini- 
mal operations of these lower specific 
forms of will the status of being a direct 
expression of the most fundamental fea- 
ture in the volitional structure of the self 
tends to pass to those activities in which 
the higher development of personality is 
manifest. 

One further objection that will prob- 
ably be felt as being against our theory 
is that of its apparent egoism. But this, 
too, rests on an oversight. Our analysis 
has thus far shown that the value that 
will tend to manifest the most uncondi- 
tionally valid ought-to-be is the one that 
is attached to what appears in the cir- 
cumstances to be the truest and most 
direct expression of the fundamental will 
to creative and cognitive activity marked 
by positive values. According to circum- 
stances, this may sometimes be the ef- 
fort to satisfy one’s own appetite, at an- 
other time the pursuit of some inquiry of 
merely academic interest, at another the 
relief of human suffering, and at another 
the promotion of moral education. But 
it ‘s a mistake to think that this will to 
production of those cognitive and crea- 
tive activities that are marked by posi- 
tive value is merely concerned with pro- 
ducing one’s own activity and values 
that one can one’s self immediately feel. 
In the young child that has not yet come 
to understand the existence of other 
selves with their feelings and values it 
must of course be thus confined. That is 
why our early formed habits are egoistic 
and why egoism tends to dominate us 
unless we make the effort to break it 
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down. But when we reach the stage of 
mental development when we can to 
some extent understand the mental ac- 
tivity and value experience of others, we 
tend to take an interest in their activity 
and value experience. Reflection on the 
course of development of human moral 
experience and endeavor shows that this 
foundational feature of our volitional 
structure takes the form of a disinter- 
ested will to the good—a good that is 
realized in endeavor to promote wherever 
possible the production of creative and 
cognitive activities characterized by pos- 
itive value, i.e., to the development of 
personality wherever personality may be 
found.” 

We must now examine in a little more 
detail the values that enter into our ex- 
perience. A value quality attaches itself 
to every active process of the self, al- 
though only a few of these qualities are 
seen in their distinctness at any one 
time; the rest merge into the background 
feeling of general well-being or ill-being. 
For the self is very complex, its roots 
reaching down into the life-struggle of 
the individual cells of the brain and 
nervous system and all the rest of the 
body and reaching historically back to 
the germ and sperm cells and through 
them to our ancestry in the race. To 
each distinctive volitional or striving 
process, we may assume, there attaches a 
value quality; and, as far as we can learn 
from those qualities and activities we 
are able to discern distinctly, this quality 
varies as positive or negative according 
as the striving process successfully har- 
monizes with the next more fundamen- 
tal striving process it is produced to sub- 
serve. The quality also varies in inten- 


** This theme I have developed in detail in A 
Realistic Philosophy of Religion (Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1942). 
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sity according to the degree of attention 
it can acquire. 

Somewhat more elusive is the varia- 
tion of scale, of higher and lower. Hart- 
mann rightly points out that in any 
given complex of values their relative 
height is simply given along with the 
other characteristics of the values, 
though it is not always easy to discern. 
The case is comparable to that of the 
pitch of the notes in a phrase of orches- 
tral music. The broad differences are ob- 
vious, but the finer differences are not 
easily discerned. It requires careful at- 
tention, and one’s capacity for discern- 
ment improves with attentive practice. 
But in spite of these difficulties the dis- 
tinction of higher and lower, in the case 
of both sound and value, is indubitably 
factual and objective. We have learned 
inductively that the pitch of a sound is 
correlated with the length of the air 
wave. Similarly we may learn that the 
distinctions of higher and lower among 
values are correlated with stages in the 
development of self or personality. The 
values attached to our mental activities 
are in general higher than those of the 
physical. But within both levels there 
are distinctions; the values attached to 
the functioning of the most primitive of 
our biological processes are distinctly 
lower (therefore, in general, less worthy 
of special attention, though often more 
important and obligatory) than those 
attached to the exercise of our higher 
sensory capacities and manual skills. 
Similarly, within the level of the mental 
activities, the height of the values will be 
found to correlate with the degree of per- 
sonal or self-development concerned in 
that activity. 

Incomparably higher than all other 
values are, of course, the moral values; 
and the distinction between the moral 
and nonmoral values, as analyzed by 
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Scheler and Hartmann, is of great impor- 
tance here. The moral action, they point 
out, does not usually aim at the produc- 
tion of a moral value but at some other 
value. The morally good man, for the 
most part, does not have himself in view; 
he is not aiming primarily at producing 
his own virtues. He is trying to produce 
other, lowlier goods, that he believes 
ought to be. The act of brotherly love is 
one that seeks to produce some good, 
perhaps some lowly physical good, for 
another person. The act of justice seeks 
to distribute goods and ills in the way 
that seems right. The act that has moral 
value is a response to value and the 
ought. It may or may not produce the 
good or prevent the ill or otherwise suc- 
ceed in its aim. But, in so far as it is a 
genuine effort to discern and do what 
ought to be done, it has a value of its 
own, distinct from the value aimed at. 
This value that appears ‘“‘on the back of 
the deed’’” that aims at the ought is the 
distinctively moral value. 

As Hartmann says, the moral value is 
perceived as distinctly higher than all 
other values. And in the light of our 
analysis of the self and its values we can 
see the reason why. All will is a response 
to value. Apart from any consideration 
of the ought, we respond to one value 
rather than another simply according as 
habit and native tendencies simplify the 
response and circumstances direct atten- 
tion. But when we consider various pos- 
sible and actual values, and weigh the 
claims of the ought attached to one and 
another, then there tends to set in a proc- 
ess of inner adjustment of personality. 
In this adjustment subsidiary purposive 
tendencies that tend to outrun their 
proper function, such as appetites and 
lines of action reinforced by habit, are 
brought back into proper relation with 

22 Hartmann, op. cit., II, 31. 
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the main tendencies they are meant to 
subserve. The self as a whole acquires a 
more complete integration. The funda- 
mental will to creative and cognitive ac- 
tivity productive of the greatest possible 
positive value comes to the fore, setting 
mere egoisms and other conflicting hab- 
its into subsidiary position. A whole 
mass of active tendencies, with their con- 
flicting values, is synthesized into the 
unified assertion of the self as a whole. 
Personal integrity is asserted, and the 
whole self gains in power. This activity 
of inner integration, control, and asser- 
tion of the fundamental nature of the self 
is obviously the highest activity of the 
self. It is the personality taking new 
form, as a better-integrated whole. To it, 
as to every activity, there is attached a 
value; and the value attached to this 
highest activity of the self is seen as the 
highest in the value scale. 

But these values that attach to the 
distinctive act of moral decision and ef- 
fort, though higher than all other values, 
themselves vary in height. For moral de- 
cisions and efforts contribute in varying 
degrees to the higher development of 
personality. The most lofty are not al- 
ways the most important, so that here 
again the higher value must sometimes 
be sacrificed for the lower. The lowest, 
and at the same time the most impor- 
tant, of the virtues, as Hartmann rightly 
says, is justice. In the light of our analy- 
sis it will be seen to consist in the most 
elementary maintenance of the integrity 
of the personality under direction of the 
fundamental, disinterested will to the 
production of value. Higher in the scale 
is brotherly love, in which the personal- 
ity reaches out beyond mere integrity 
and disinterest in the creative pursuit of 
value for others, expanding the self by. 
developing new interests in the welfare \ 
of others. Still higher, is what Hart- 
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mann, following Nietzsche (who sadly 
misunderstood it), calls “love of the re- 
mote,” in which the self expands still 
further in the pursuit of distant ideals. 
If this high virtue is built on the basis of 
justice and brotherly love, then the 
moral personality reaches a rare height. 
But if, as in Nietzsche’s ethics, the high 
virtue is pursued at the cost of the 
lower, then we have moral tragedy. 
Likewise, brotherly love is a moral trav- 
esty if it is not based on justice. 

This relation between higher and 
lower values, Hartmann formulates as 
the law of strength and height. The 
lower value is the stronger; it carries the 
most unconditionally valid ought; its ful- 
filment is the condition of the advance to 
the higher. ““The most grievous trans- 
gressions are those against the lowest 
values, but the greatest moral desert at- 
taches to the higher.’”’ This law, he 
says, operates at the level both of the 
moral and of the nonmoral values but 
not across the line between them, for the 
moral value, though higher, is always 
valid against the nonmoral. Examples of 
the working of the law at the level of the 
moral values have already been given. 
Examples at the level of nonmoral values 
will readily occur; physical satisfactions 
are in general lower than intellectual, but 
to provide adequately for the former is 
also, in general, the more important 
duty. It must be admitted, however, 
that the law only applies as a general 
rule that allows many exceptions. ‘“Aes- 
thetic pleasure,” says Hartmann, “‘is far 
higher than material pleasure.’”’*4 But is 
a transgression against the pleasure of 
pushpin more grievous than one against 
the pleasure of poetry? ‘“‘A loss of mate- 
rial goods,” he says, “‘is in general a more 
serious matter than a loss of spiritual 


23 Ibid., p. 452. 24 [bid., p. 453. 
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goods.’’*S But should a nation or an indi- 
vidual consider the loss of material pros- 
perity more important than a loss of 
freedom of thought? Obviously, the law 
of strength and height is, of itself, a most 
uncertain guide as to the relative validity 
of values. We had much better depend 
on our sheer powers of insight into qual- 
ity and form, into value and the ought, 
and treat this so-called “law” as merely 
a statement of common tendency that 
may offset the tendency to assume that 
the higher values necessarily have the 
stronger claim. 

A much better guide to the validity of 
the claims of varying values is to be 
found in consideration of the contribu- 
tion of the activities to which they are 
attached to the development of person- 
ality. The higher values are found asso- 
ciated with the higher developments of 
personality and the lower with its lower 
functions. But the importance of the 
lower functions for personal development 
as a whole can be gauged with consider- 
able accuracy and shows us where and 
why Hartmann’s law of strength and 
height applies. And the nature of per- 
sonal development also reveals the limi- 
tations of that law. 

The same examination of moral prob- 
lems in the light of the theory of self- 
realization, or personal development, as 
here expounded, will explain the reason 
why the relation of the moral values to 
the nonmoral values constitutes such a 
striking exception to the law of height 
and strength. We have earlier pointed 
out that, on the theory here developed, 
what determines the validity of the 
ought attached to value is the place of 
the activity to which that value is at- 
tached in the whole system of activities 
that constitutes the self. The value at- 


25 Ibid. 
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tached to a subsidiary activity has an 
ought that is subsidiary to that of the 
value attached to the more fundamental 
active tendency. And the most funda- 
mental active tendency, to which all ac- 
tivities are subsidiary, is the disinter- 
ested will to the good—the will to such 
creative and cognitive activity as is most 
productive of value. And this will is prior 
to all distinction of value content as my own 
or another's; and therefore its ends rise 
above that distinction—are disinter- 
ested. It is this most fundamental form 
of will of the whole personality that is 
most fully and directly expressed in 
moral decision and effort. Thus this ef- 
fort is, at the same time, the expression 
of the most fundamental feature of the 
self and its highest expression. And the 
moral value manifests the most uncondi- 
tionally valid ought-to-be and is at the 
same time the highest type of value. 

In all this discussion we have found no 
need to criticize Hartmann’s analysis of 
our sense of values and of moral obliga- 
tion, and we have only slightly indicated 
the wealth and importance of the results 
he has attained. What we have at- 
tempted to do, however, is to show that 
the magnificent demonstration of the ob- 
jectivity of the moral phenomenon that 
his analysis presents is quite independent 
of his interpretation of it in terms of a 
metaphysic of a priori essences. To do 
this, we have had to present a specific in- 
terpretation of the nature of the self. 
And we have adopted the simple assump- 
tion that our world is such that the vary- 
ing characteristics of our value experi- 


ence are definitely correlated with the 
hierarchy of activities that constitute the 
self, as our color experience is correlated 
with specific physical and physiological 
processes. With this assumption and the 
above interpretation of the self we have 
been able to defend the objectivity of our 
sense of value and obligation, to account 
for the phenomena on which Hartmann’s 
theory of essences relies, and to resolve 
some of the incongruities inherent in the 
analysis as Hartmann has left it. 

This success of the theory of the self, 
taken together with the assumption con- 
cerning the status of values in relation to 
the forms of activity that constitute the 
self, justifies both the theory and the as- 
sumption. At the same time it justifies 
the apparently inconsistent methods of 
common sense in forming its moral judg- 
ments from examination of both form 
and quality—the form of activity and 
the quality of experience—sometimes 
judging by one, sometimes the other. 
And it shows us that the apparently op- 
posed approaches of the deontologists 
and phenomenologists are simply sys- 
tematic and thorough analyses of these 
two phases of the moral phenomenon, 
the one of its form, the other of its qual- 
ity. They are both right; and so is com- 
mon sense. They find their meeting place 
in a proper understanding of the living, 
growing self in its relation to a world 
that presents to it amazing but deter- 
minate possibilities of value and objec- 
tive but inspiring obligations. 
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WHEN DOES THE END SANCTIFY THE MEANS? 


H. GOMPERZ 


I 


E formula that “the end sancti- 
fies the means’ is commonly sup- 
posed to have been coined by the 

Jesuits of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. At present members of the So- 
ciety of Jesus do not like to admit this or 
at least contend that if one of theirs had 
actually said anything to that effect, such 
a statement had an entirely harmless 
meaning and was devoid of any sinister 
implication.’ From their point of view 
that is rather a pity. For had the Jesuit 
fathers really propounded this doctrine 
and had they stated it in a reasonable 
way, they would thereby have rendered 
an outstanding service to moral philoso- 


« By means of library loans I have not been able 
to locate, within a rexsonable time, in early Jesuit 
“Moral Theology,” either the formula: finis sancti- 
ficat media or the other one: cum finis est licitus, 
etiam media sunt licita. All I found was a principle 
quoted by Claudius Lacroix (Theologia moralis 
[1715; nova ed., Parisiis, 1866], Book I, No. 626, Vol. 
I, p. 409) to the following effect: electio medii 
specificatur a fine intento. The illustration given 
reads: “‘when a person steals in order to get drunk, 
his sin falls under the head of intemperance” rather 
than theft (furtum ebrietatis causa cadit sub vitio in- 
temperantiae). Very likely all statements to a similar 
effect may indeed have had a similarly harmless 
meaning: when an act, morally indifferent in itself, is 
performed for the sake of a permissible, or even a 
holy, end, it becomes itself permissible, or even holy. 
But, of course, that is not the whole story. Even 
Lacroix considers it as self-evident and hardly worth 
discussing that a person “banned” (bannitus) by a 
prince may rightfully be slain by anyone at any 
time anywhere within that prince’s lands and a per- 
son banned by the pope by anyone at any time at 
any place all over the surface of the globe. At any 
rate, William of Orange, ‘the Taciturn,” and Henry 
III and IV of France were actually assassinated 
by persons affiliated with the church, even though 
these murders may not have been covered by any 


definite maxim of ‘‘Moral Theology.” 
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phy and would have enunciated a prin- 
ciple that not only constitutes an indis- 
pensable presupposition of any ethical 
discussion but which also underlies all 
human practice even to this day. A rea- 
sonable, though, as we shall see, not an 
entirely satisfactory, way of stating the 
principle would be the following: The end 
justifies the means when the former is more 
desirable than the latter are undesirable. 
Actually, such a statement is in substan- 
tial agreement with the so-called “prin- 
ciple of utility” but states the basic con- 
tent of that principle in a more general 
way and is free from all eudaemonistic 
presuppositions and from all the implica- 
tions of “practicality”’ mostly supposed 
—more or less justly—to vitiate utili- 
tarianism. For even if anyone holds that 
certain forms of conduct are bad “in 
themselves,”’ he could, rationally, sup- 
port his position only by contending that 
there are things so extremely undesirable 

2 All through this paper I have preferred to dis- 
cuss the problems in hand in terms of what is more 
or less desirable or undesirable instead of using the 
more pompous expression: higher or lower values. 
For all purposes of rational discussion this difference 
of terminology must necessarily be completely ir- 
relevant. By human beings, objects can be recog- 
nized as more or less valuable only in so far as they 
hold the realization of these objects to be more or 
less desirable. In the minds of men a hierarchy of 
values necessarily expresses itself as a hierarchy of 
desirabilities. But the use of the latter term is more 
likely to make it clear that there is no point in dis- 
cussing the comparative significance of certain 
values except relative to a group which is agreed on 
this comparative significance. At any rate, our dis- 


cussion will not refer to the issue whether certain 
ends “justify” certain means in the abstract but, in- 


‘stead, will simply endeavor to establish on what 


points a number of people must agree if they are to 
come to an understanding on the question whether 
a certain end justifies certain means. 
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that their undesirability can never be 
outweighed by the desirability of any end 
however desirable. Practically, however, 
such an interpretation would deprive the 
Jesuit formula of its real significance and 
would, at the same time, nip in the bud 
all rational discussion of ethical prob- 
lems: if the hierarchy of desirabilities is 
established once for all and if its applica- 
bility is always manifest, then the proper 
attitude toward it is submission, not dis- 
cussion. Such, for example, was the atti- 
tude of the Maccabees who preferred to 
be slaughtered to taking up arms on the 
Sabbath; and such, basically, was also 
the attitude of Kant when he declared 
Fiat iustitia, pereat mundus to be a 
“sound principle” (eim wackerer Grund- 
satz).3 

It must, of course, be admitted that a 
certain amount of logophobia (or miso- 
logia, as Plato puts it), i.e., of aversion to 
discussion, is characteristic of traditional 


codes of morality, everywhere and at all 
times: in certain situations certain things 
have to be done, and any other response 
is tabooed, and no further reason need, 
or could, be given for either. But this at- 
titude ceases to work as soon as men are 


3 But although Kant felt that “the world might 
perish, if only justice is done,” and that what justice 
demands may always be deduced from the principles 
sanctioned by the categorical imperative, he had yet 
to entangle himself in elaborate and sometimes intri- 
cate and even fallacious discussions in order to de- 
termine what, precisely, is just in a particular case. 
Deposits, for instance, must be restored to the 
owner; for if they were universally not restored, no 
further deposits would be made and thus the com- 
mandment “‘Do not restore deposits!’’ would destroy 
itself. Perhaps this is not an entirely appropriate 
opportunity (but in old age you cannot always wait 
for entirely appropriate opportunities) for mention- 
ing the amusing way in which Franz Brentano used 
to refute this argument by a reductio ad absurdum. 
In the same way, he said, we might prove that 
bribes, when offered, must be accepted; for should 
they be universally rejected, no further bribes would 
be offered, and thus the commandment “‘Do not ac- 
cept bribes!’ would destroy itself. 
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confronted by unusual and unforeseen 
situations. It is in these that discussion 
of problems of conduct necessarily arises, 
and, once it has been started, it cannot 
for a long time be forbidden to spread to 
the entire field. Speaking generally, it 
was Socrates who first introduced ration- 
ality into ethics by proclaiming that all 
judgments of value are in need of justi- 
fication; that—apart from the summum 
bonum—there is no way of proving that 
anything is good except by demonstrat- 
ing its usefulness; and that anything ad- 
mitted to be useful (i.e., conducive to a 
desirable end) must necessarily be recog- 
nized as being good as well—whether, 
considered in itself, it be indifferent or 
even undesirable. In so far, for example, 
as health is admitted to be a desirable 
end, its desirability spreads not only to 
indifferent food like bread and water but 
also to distasteful drugs and even to the 
performance of a painful surgical opera- 
tion. Indeed, to perform such an opera- 
tion for the purpose of restoring health 
is, according to Socrates, precisely what 
a “just” man would do. He might have 
said, in so many words, that it is “‘justi- 
fied” by this end.‘ In modern times it 
was Bentham who was most emphatic 
and specific on this point: the infliction 
of pain, though evil in itself, is yet fully 
justified when and in so far as it con- 
tributes to the increase of human happi- 
ness. And for him this conviction was so 
basic that it ruled out the recognition of 
humanity as an independent standard of 
moral goodness. Indeed, according to the 
Panopticon plan, which was Bentham’s 
lifelong hobby, convicted criminals 
should be treated with extreme rigor: if 


4 Actually, the term “to justify” had already been 
used by Pindar in the famous passage (Frag. 169): 


“Law is the Lord of all, 
Immortals as well as mortals, 
Justifying utmost violence 
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their condition does not fill the minds of 
the public with horror and thereby deters 
them from yielding to temptations, why 
punish, that is, inflict pain on them at 
all? Thus we are confronted, for the first 
time, with the issue: When, and to what 
extent, does a laudable end justify ruth- 
lessness? It is the central problem of this 
paper and one of the central problems of 
our age. Indeed, if the principle of utility 
holds good at all, why should we, in its 
application, stop short at any point? 
John Stuart Mill and other utilitarians 
of the Victorian age held that this point 
was determined by a simple considera- 
tion which thus justified them in retain- 
ing the principle without accepting the 
consequences. The indirect effects of 


conduct, they felt, are far more numer- 
ous and hence also far more momentous 
than its immediate results. Ruthless be- 
havior tends to make men hardhearted 
and lacking in moral scrupulosity, and 


such a result is infinitely more disastrous 
than any direct advantage it might 
achieve if any particular case could possi- 
bly be desirable. Thus, the end does sanc- 
tify the means, but the true end is never 
any particular result to be achieved here 
and now; it is always the promotion of 
morality within the race, viz., of a sym- 
pathetic attitude, of kindheartedness and 
preparedness for co-operation and sacri- 
fice. 

Unfortunately, this humanitarian in- 
terpretation of the principle of utility 
does not provide a final solution and has 
not been accepted as such. Even in so far 
as it is agreed to, there remains the task 
of dealing with those who do not agree: 
the selfish, the criminals, the aggressors. 
In some fields humanity may indeed turn 
out to be the most efficient policy as well, 
but in many others it will not, and in 
these the dilemma will persist: in so far 
as our attitude toward them is harsh, our 
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own humaneness will be imperiled; if we 
are all kindness, the ruthless will not be 
properly checked. Of course, we ought 
not, in the use of undesirable means, to 
go beyond what is “absolutely neces- 
sary”; but what, precisely, zs ‘absolutely 
necessary”? In this respect, opinions, 
even today, differ as widely as ever, as 
anyone will realize who listens to present 
debates on how to deal with defeated ag- 
gressor nations. On the one hand, we are 
told we should be “fair” to them; on the 
other, many people advocate fierce retali- 
ation and even mass “liquidation.” The 
latter view constitutes an instructive 
sample of Hegelian dialectics: Let us be 
ruthless for the purpose of exterminating 
ruthlessness! 

But, in the meantime, another and a 
more fundamental problem has arisen. 
Totalitarian ideologies reject the human- 
itarian theory altogether. The sponsors 
of these ideologies contend that this is not 
a time for kindheartedness and moral 
scrupulosity. As the population of the 
globe increases, the struggle for life be- 
comes more and more fierce, and, in order 
to survive, a country, a nation, and a 
class has to be energetic, consistent, and 
unrelenting rather than anything else. 
All means suitable to promote the 
group’s aims and helpful in achieving its 
goals must be adopted; humanitarian 
sentimentality and scrupulosity must be 
ruled out. What is clearly seen to be use- 
ful must actually be done; the end sancti- 
fies the means—to an extent to which no 
Jesuit ever fancied his principle might be 
carried. And practice corresponds to the- 
ory—or rather, it is, unfortunately, from 
practice that theory has to be inferred. 
In the totalitarian countries things are 
being done, and have, indeed, become 
everyday news items, that stun us and 
leave us aghast with horror. The exam- 
ple of tearing entire peoples from their 








native soil and resetting them in other 
lands had first, as far as I know, been 
given in a population-exchange agree- 
ment between Turkey and Greece about 
1921: eight years later I have myself still 
seen the ruins of the houses in Asia Minor 
which the Turks had made haste to burn 
down as soon as their Greek owners had 
been “exchanged.”’ A similar agreement 
between Germany and Italy concerning 
the Germans in the southern Tyrol fol- 
lowed for reasons of political conven- 
ience, and, when the Soviets invaded the 
Baltic countries, the German families 
who had lived there for centuries were 
“recalled” to the Reich. On similar 
grounds, recently, the Russian author- 
ities “transplanted” the entire Volga Re- 
public, whose citizens were Germans, to 
Central Asia. In the meantime the idea 
had spread that political opponents must 
somehow be “liquidated”: ordinary folk 
were sent to inhospitable regions in Sovi- 
et Russia and to concentration camps in 
National Socialist Germany; when they 
were outstanding, they were disposed of 
either by fake trials or by outright assas- 
sination. The latter procedure was al- 
most the universal rule with respect to 
“traitors” suspected of having betrayed 
or of being prepared to or simply of being 
in a position to betray the party. A long 
series of murders from Walter Rathenau 
to Leon Trotzky must be accounted for 
in some one of these ways, but the major- 
ity of the victims were, of course, by far 
less conspicuous. Quite recently the mili- 
tary authorities of Germany have worked 
out the mass shootings of hostages into a 
system in part involving, it would seem, 
definite numerical ratios: twenty French- 
men for the killing of a German private, 
fifty for that of noncommissioned officers. 
And there is a story abroad according to 
which hundreds of thousands of insane 
are now being systematically poisoned in 
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German asylums for the purpose of in- 
creasing the food rations of the sane.s [t 
must not be supposed that the individ- 
uals who give and who carry out such or- 
ders must necessarily be exceptionally 
“bloodthirsty.” Probably, for the most 
part, they are not, and the hearts of some 
of them may ache about what they feel it 
to be their duty todo. They have simply 
been imbued with the idea that “salus rei 
publicae suprema lex esto”’ and that, in 
an emergency, the common good de- 
mands that everything, whatever it may 
be, conducive to the avoidance of inner 
friction and to the preservation of food- 


5 To what extent the story is true, I do not know. 
The project has, at any rate, been seriously discussed 
in medical periodicals. But even if it has not been 
carried out, it is “well invented” (Se non é vero, é ben 
trovato, as the Italians say), for it almost constitutes 
a test case. Once we have overcome our repugnance, 
we cannot dispute the intrinsic rationality of the 
procedure proposed. It is just the entire neglect of 
the “indirect consequences” that horrifies us. And 
it is this neglect that is basic to the totalitarian 
ideology. It will be observed that in the above 
enumeration of totalitarian “atrocities” I have not 
listed any connected with specific ideologies of race 
or class—such as the persecution of the Jews in 
Germany and of all persons who had once owned a 
certain amount of property in Russia. In these cases 
we must distinguish the ends or basic assumptions 
(which most of us will deem objectionable in them- 
selves) and the methods adopted for carrying them 
out, and it is the latter only that are of interest in 
this context. It is, e.g., one thing to feel that the 
Jews hold too many influential positions or that, on 
the whole, they represent an undesirable influence— 
and quite another thing thence to conclude that they 
must be driven out of the country by fair means or 
foul and that those who cannot leave must be de- 
ported to labor camps (if indeed that designation is 
not by far too optimistic). And it is just this infer- 
ence (“These people represent an undesirable influ- 
ence—hence, they must be driven out’’) that reveals 
the characteristic inhumanity of totalitarianism. 
Furthermore, we may perhaps abstract from indi- 
vidual “abuses” such as wanton cruelty and per- 
sistent extortion for which the totalitarian ideologies 
must not always have been responsible—numerous 
as such abuses seem to have been and although it 
can hardly be denied that inhuman principles 
naturally tend to engender such excesses. Finally, I 
have, deliberately, not mentioned Italian “atroci- 
ties.” Indeed, it is only fair to state that, in this 
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stuff and of man-power must uncondi- 
tionally be done. What reason shows to 
be imperative must be carried out, and 
inhibitions emanating from the heart 
must needs be regarded as unwarranted 
sentimentality. In so far as such a sys- 
tem really worked, I should be the last 
person to deny that there is a certain 
aesthetic grandeur about it. But, on the 
other hand, must we not avow that this 
development constitutes one of the great- 
est and most tragic disappointments of 
this age? For at least two hundred and 
fifty years our whole educational policy 
has implicitly been built on the hope and 
the faith that by promoting rationality we 
would ultimately promote humanity as 
well. It was the basic conviction of Spi- 
noza that true insight must necessarily 
express itself by justice and by charity. 
The fundamental beliefs of eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment and of its nine- 
teenth-century aftermath might be 
summed up in the slogan: ‘“Eclairez les 


respect, fascism proper seems to be lagging far be- 
hind the Russian original and the Germany copy. 
At the time of the Fascist “revolution” some few 
cases of murder occurred and a considerable number 
of persons were ill treated (mostly by excessive ad- 
ministration of castor oil). But since then hardly 
any complaints of this nature have been heard. It 
would also seem that to the inmates of a German 
concentration camp an Italian “forced domicile” 
must appear almost like paradise. I have myself (in 
1936) spoken to a person who had spent several 
months on one of the Jsole di Ponza. The chief com- 
plaint referred to the climate, viz., to extreme 
moisture. Otherwise, the prisoner lived in a little 
house by himself; his wife was permitted to visit 
him, and he could move freely within certain bound- 
ary lines; he was also allowed to order and read 
books and to do some literary work—subject, of 
course, to the supervision of a censor. And an epi- 
sode which I learned would seem to show that in this 
respect the situation, at least at that time, was 
ridiculous rather than tragic. A prisoner ordered a 
collected edition of the speeches of Cavour. The 
censor said: ‘That, of course, is not forbidden; but 
what point is there in reading the speeches of Cavour 
at a time when you might read those of Mussolini?” 
Perhaps, in his heart of hearts, this censor was not 
entirely devoid of all sense of humor. 
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tétes pour ennoblir les coeurs!” Does it 
not look as if this belief had turned out to 
be an illusion and as if that hope and that 
faith had been shattered by experience? 
Mankind appears to have become more 
rational but at the same time less humane 
than ever before. Nor must we suppose 
that such rational inhumanity is strictly 
confined to totalitarian countries. At 
this very moment we are, here in Cali- 
fornia, “evacuating” one hundred thou- 
sand Japanese, although we know per- 
fectly well that only an infinitesimal frac- 
tion (if any) could constitute a real men- 
ace. And we are sending out our boys, 
clearly realizing that not only many will 
be killed or maimed but also that they 
themselves will have to kill and maim 
others and that, in due course of time, 
they may return as a “front generation,” 
not unlike that within and from which 
totalitarianism was first bred and devel- 
oped in Europe. How can we justify all 
this except on the ground that it is indis- 
pensable for the sake of safeguarding our 
liberty and independence, that is to say, 
by invoking the principle that “the end 
sanctifies the means’’? 


II 


It will be seen that under these cir- 
cumstances the problem: “When does 
the end sanctify the means?” or, in other 
words, ‘‘7o0 what extent does the principle 
of utility hold?” or, again, ‘““What are the 
conditions for applying it to any particu- 
lar case?”’ is indeed a vital one. The pres- 
ent paper does not presume to solve it 
but merely proposes to make a slight 
contribution to its clarification. It pre- 
supposes that the principle of utility (in 
the wide sense indicated above) be recog- 
nized as the basis of discussion and that 
its specific problem is: What would a 
person have to prove in order to show 
that the principle is applicable to a par- 









ticular case? Or, to put it somewhat dif- 
ferently: supposing two people to be 
agreed on the general principle that un- 
desirable means may be justified by a de- 
sirable end, on what specific points 
would they further have to agree with 
regard to a particular case in order to 
come to an understanding on the issue 
whether or not that principle applies to 
this case? In discussing this question, no 
lofty a priori principles will be invoked; 
the discussion will rather be of a trivial 
nature; it will be conducted on the basis 
of common sense, or—which amounts to 
the same thing—it will proceed from a 
purely logical point of view. 

Current discussions seem to assume 
that three points only would have to be 
considered: How great is the desirability 
of the end? How great is the undesirabil- 
ity of the means? How does the desir- 
ability of the end compare with the un- 
desirability of the means? But such a 
view would imply an extreme oversim- 
plification. In truth, the examination of 
every case is, of necessity, highly com- 
plex.® 


6 This complexity was fully realized by Bentham. 
According to him, of course, desirabilities and un- 
desirabilities must be stated in terms of pleasure and 
pain. When such have to be compared, the following 
points must be considered: intensity, duration, cer- 
tainty, purity, fertility, proximity, and the number 
of persons affected. Since the problem will here be 
discussed in terms of desirability and undesirability, 
there will be no need to inquire on what grounds two 
persons hold one alternative to be more or less de- 
sirable than another, if only they agree on their con- 
clusions, and hence it will be permissible to dismiss 
as irrelevant the items of duration (of pleasures and 
pains), proximity (in time), and number (of persons 
affected). Furthermore, the degree of desirability 
will be substituted for intensity; certainty will be re- 
placed by probability; purity (i.e., pleasure without 
any admixture of pain, or vice versa) and fertility 
(i.e., the tendency of pleasures or pains to entail 
further pleasures or pains) will also be replaced by 
terms better suited to the context. Thus, on the 
whole, the list of points to be considered, to be given 
below, will not differ essentially from Bentham’s. 
What I hold to be his fundamental mistake is the 
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Let us start from a relatively simple 
case. Suppose two physicians discussed 
the advisability of a difficult and danger- 
ous operation. If they are any good, they 
will go far beyond the three-point schema 
just referred to. Indeed, they will pre- 
suppose as self-evident that the recovery 
of the patient would justify the perform- 
ance of the operation but will consider 
the following questions: 

1. How great is the chance that the opera- 
tion will succeed? 

2. Supposing it to fail, what is likely to hap- 
pen? 

3. Even supposing it to succeed, is it not 
likely—apart from its immediate effect—to 
bring about other undesirable results? 

4. Is there not available another and less 
dangerous treatment likely to restore the pa- 
tient’s health, even if not as completely as the 
operation might? 

5. Does this other method imply any spe- 
cific dangers which practically rule out its adop- 
tion? 

6. What is likely to happen if the patient is 
not operated upon or subjected to any other 
serious treatment but simply left to the re- 
sources of his own nature? 


This is still a very rough sketch. Fur- 
thermore, physicians are—more or less— 
implicitly agreed on something like a 
value scale by which to appraise different 
possibilities of impaired health, whereas 
such a tacit agreement cannot be presup- 
posed in the moral and political fields. 
Hence, in generalizing the results of this 
first survey, these results will needs have 
to be worked out and questions will have 
to be subdivided, at least to some extent. 

Let M stand for the undesirable 
means under consideration in any par- 
ticular case and E for the desirable end 
to be achieved. The following points 
will then always have to be considered: 


assumption that it is indeed feasible, or even com- 
paratively easy, in most cases, to strike a balance of 
desirabilities and undesirabilities and to arrive at a 
definite result. 
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1. Taking, at first, M and E only into account: 

a) How great is the probability that M will 
produce E? 

b) How does the desirability of Z compare 
with the undesirability of M? 

. Considering the possibility that M, if it 
failed to produce E, might instead produce 
some other result Z, either more or less de- 
sirable or undesirable than E or M: 

a) How great is the probability that M, fail- 
ing to produce E, will produce £, instead? 

b) How would the desirability or undesir- 
ability of EZ, compare with that of E and 
of M? 

3. Considering that, even if M succeeded in pro- 
ducing E, it might yet besides produce other 
(e.g., “‘indirect”) consequences E, of great 
import and possibly even by far more un- 
desirable than E is desirable: 

a) How great is the probability that M will 
produce E,? 

b) How does the (desirability or) undesir- 
ability of E, compare with that of E, £,, 
and of M? 

4. Considering that there might be available 
means, M,, other than and less undesirable 
than M, which might yet produce E (or at 
least a tolerable substitute for it): 

a) How great is the probability that M, will 
produce E (or a tolerable substitute)? 

b) How does the (desirability or) undesir- 
ability of M, compare with that of M 
(and with that of E, E,, and E,)? 

5. Considering that M, is not likely to be in- 
fallible and might, if it failed, cause very 
great harm, or might, even if it succeeded, 
tend to produce—over and above E—other 
and very undesirable results £;: 

a) How great is the probability that M,— 
whether succeeding or failing in its direct 
purpose—will produce consequences E,? 

b) How does the (desirability or) undesir- 
ability of E, compare with that of M, M,, 
E, E,, and E,? 

6., Considering that possibly the best thing to 
be done about a given situation might be to 
do nothing at all about it—an attitude 
which, technically, might be designated by 
M.: 

a) How great is the probability that M, will 
produce results E,? 

b) How does the desirability or undesirabil- 

ity of E, compare with that of E, E,, E,, 

E;, M, and M,? 


wv 
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Only if all parties participating in the 
discussion agreed—at least roughly—on 
their answers to all these twelve ques- 
tions would they be logically warranted 
in agreeing on the conclusion likewise 
that the undesirable means M are justi- 
fied by the desirable end E. 


III 


These results are not very encourag- 
ing. 

Perhaps it would be an exaggeration 
to say that the preceding schematization 
is, in practice, entirely useless. In some 
cases in which the concatenation of 
causes and effects is exceptionally mani- 
fest it may afford a means of expressing 
the realizations of common sense in a 
somewhat more technical form. Such, 
perhaps, is the case of the shooting of 
hostages. Experience seems to prove 
that reprisals of this kind mostly fail in 
achieving their immediate purpose be- 
cause, when people are in a rage, acts of 
brutal repression function as incentives 
rather than as deterrents. Nor can there 
be any reasonable doubt that the “drag- 
on’s teeth” now sown all over Europe 
will eventually yield a crop of hatred and 
of urge for revenge which it will take far 
more than one generation to efface.? And 


7 Such, at least, is the logical inference from past 
experience. After the Hungarian revolution had 
been crushed in 1849, the Austrian government shot 
thirteen generals and officers at Arad on the ground 
that, having formerly served in the Imperial army, 
they had, by joining the rebels, broken their oath of 
allegiance. I can testify to the fact that even forty 
years later, when I was a boy, the “martyrs of Arad”’ 
were still the object of a national cult: the wound 
still rankled in Hungarian minds. And yet the num- 
ber of these “martyrs” had been comparatively 
small; they had been convicted by a court-martial; 
and their execution had thus not lacked a certain 
legal basis. How could we reasonably doubt that the 
shootings of many thousands of innocent hostages, 
now taking place in France, in Holland, in Norway, 
in Poland, in Bohemia, and in Yugoslavia will leave 
a terrible aftermath behind? That is one of the 
reasons why, in my humble opinion, the United 
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if we choose we may express this in terms 
of our schema. We should then have to 
say in reply to question 1¢ that the prob- 
ability of stopping acts of violence and 
sabotage is not very great, whereas, in 
answering questions 2a and 6 and 3a and 
b, respectively, we should have to state 
that—whether the immediate end be 
achieved or not—extremely disastrous 
consequences are almost certain to en- 
sue. Perhaps the same is even true with 
regard to the issue whether killing the 
insane is justified by an existing food 
shortage. At least as long as question 1) 
would call for the reply that the increase 
in the food rations for the sane could not 
possibly be very considerable, whereas, 
on the other hand, questions 3a and } 
would have to be answered to the effect 
that if physicians and nurses once got 
into the habit of killing patients whole- 
sale, they would not be likely to return to 
their former scrupulosity as soon as the 
emergency was over and would not even 
then be inclined to give much attention 
to nice distinctions—whereby a universal 
feeling of insecurity would almost cer- 
tainly spread all over the country.* 

But on the whole and, in particular, as 


States ought, for the time after the present war, to 
assume as few responsibilities as possible in Europe. 
I do not know whether the democracies actually dis- 
pose of a recipe for bringing about the millennium in 
which “the lion will lie beside the sheep”’; but, at any 
rate, Europe, after the war—however it may end— 
will be teeming with blood and hatred and will not 
prove a propitious place for its application. 


8 Many people are likely to object that these 
reasons are “purely external” and “utilitarian” and 
that the real ground on which we ought to condemn 
such measures as the shooting of hostages and the 
killing of the insane is the “sanctity of human life.” 
Why, then, do we put the murderer into the gas 
chamber and pour huge quantities of explosives on 
enemy cities? In truth, the “‘sanctity of human life”’ 
is only an abbreviated expression for the twofold 
fact that, under ordinary circumstances, killing is al- 
most universally felt to be undesirable and that to 
inculcate respect for human life is deemed an exceed- 
ingly effective means toward its prevention. 


ETHICS 


soon as we should face a really difficult 
and perplexing issue, the schema would 
probably turn out not to be very illumi- 
nating and helpful. The reason is obvi- 
ous: we should not be able to determine 
degrees of probability and desirability 
with an amount of precision such as 
would enable us to strike a satisfactory 
balance. Why not? 

With respect to probabilities, the an- 
swer is simple. All probability is now 
supposed to express relative frequency 
and hence, strictly speaking, ought to be 
based on statistical evidence. The prob- 
ability that a man of forty will still be 
alive five years hence is x per cent if, of 
roo men forty years old, x actually reach 
the age of forty-five. This is, however, 
true in so far only as the 100 cases are 
supposed to be “‘identical,” that is, in so 
far as their differences may be neglected 
for certain purposes. But situations that 
involve puzzling problems in the fields of 
psychology, sociology, politics, or eco- 
nomics do not occur by dozens or scores; 
the circumstances of the individual case 
must never be neglected; no two cases are 
“identical,” and hence the probabilities 
involved can be determined only by sub- 
jective appraisals or rather by rough 
guesses. Furthermore, the remote conse- 
quences of any decision are always more 
numerous and hence also more significant 
than those immediately produced; but in 
the same proportion they may also be 
foreseen with less certainty. Therefore, 
particularly those probabilities that con- 
cern “indirect consequences” (referred 
to by question 3a) will always contain a 
very important element of uncertainty. 

It might be supposed that it would be 
easier to establish a definite hierarchy of 
desirabilities since we are incessantly 
compelled to form judgments of prefer- 
ence. These, it is true, like judgments re- 
ferring to greater or smaller sizes are pri- 
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marily based on subjective appraisals 
and are most definite where the differ- 
ences are considerable. But, as far as 
sizes are concerned, we may refine on 
these somewhat gross judgments and 
have introduced standards universally 
recognized as objective. Indeed, we have 
done the same in economics, and the 
“dollar” has proved a unit highly con- 
venient for the purpose of measuring pref- 
erences, i.e., comparative desirabilities, 
in an objective way. However, as soon 
as, in appraising desirabilities, we leave 
the strictly economic field, a very discon- 
certing phenomenon turns up to which 
“there is no analogy in physical metrics.? 
The finer the differences become, the 
more are different persons likely to dis- 
agree in their preferences, and even the 
judgments of one and the same person 
become more and more hesitant and like- 
ly to undergo repeated changes. Let me 
put a very simple case: would it be 
worth while to sacrifice the lives of twen- 
ty-five hundred young Americans for the 
purpose of preventing the setting-up of 
an openly totalitarian form of govern- 
ment in Paraguay, or, in other words, 
what is more desirable: that formal de- 
mocracy should be maintained in that 
9Indeed, economics might perhaps not inade- 
quately be defined as dealing with those values or 
desirabilities that may be measured by an objective 
standard, i.e., by a standard universally recognized. 
Only slight extensions of the field usually covered by 
the term would thereby be entailed. When the 
courts sentence an offender to pay a fine of x dollars 
and to serve time for y days, every day of confine- 
ment, just like every dollar of the fine, is evidently 
viewed as corresponding to a standard unit of guilt. 
Similarly, the Church of Rome also measures the 
temporal consequences of sin by “days.” A visit toa 
sanctuary, e.g., brings an indulgence of “forty days.” 
But these days are not solar days. They are spiritual 
units expressing the amount of satisfaction called 
for by the offense, the unit being a standard demand 
which, according to the old Irish penitentials, a 
sinner may satisfy by one day of severe mortification. 
Thus, according to the above definition, there would 
be “economics of crime” and even “economics of 
purgatory.” 





country or that these twenty-five hun- 
dred lives should be preserved? Such a 
question may be answered one way by 
one man and the other way by another, 
and both replies may be hesitant and 
uncertain. If this same situation arose 
with respect to sizes, that is, if two peo- 
ple with unimpaired faculties of vision 
and touch could not agree which of two 
objects clearly seen and lying side by side 
was larger, we could not have an objec- 
tive metrical system; and it is for this 
reason that we do not have an objective 
scale of values. I do not mean to say, 
however, that desirabilities of the kind 
mentioned are unconditionally incom- 
mensurable. If we were less differenti- 
ated in temperament and outlook, in in- 
terests and experiences, if society were 
entirely uniform in its spiritual attitude, 
viz., in its evaluation of human life, on 
the one hand, and of political institu- 
tions, on the other, the apparent incom- 
mensurability would disappear: it is, 
basically, sociological rather than onto- 
logical. In the Middle Ages most people 
agreed that the sacrifice even of many 
lives was justified if thereby the Holy 
Land could be cleared of infidels; even 
now, many persons agree that similar 
sacrifices are justified if only totalitarian- 
ism may thereby be crushed. Under a 
totalitarian system such agreement may 
go further than it does in a democracy. 
But even under such a system it would 
not be possible to eliminate all disagree- 
ment on degrees of desirability and to 
work out a universally recognized hier- 
archy of desirabilities (or values). And, 
as long as this is not the case, a schema 
like the one outlined above will prove 
applicable to concrete dilemmas only to 
a very limited extent.’® Aristotle was en- 


7©Tt may be worth noting that even within 
“Moral Theology” (see n. 1) there were many prob- 
lems of this kind that the Jesuits were not able to 
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tirely justified in contending that the de- 
gree of precision attainable in mathe- 
matics could not reasonably be aimed at 
in ethics." Nevertheless, at least two les- 
sons may, I think, be learned from the 
above schema that are not without prac- 
tical significance. 


IV 


The first is very obvious. In answer- 
ing question 1a, we shall never be in a 
position to assign the value 1 (=certain- 
ty) to the probability that M will actual- 
ly produce E. In less technical language, 
the undesirable means will always be 


settle definitely either one way or the other. Was it 
more desirable, on a Sunday, to attend Mass or to 
nurse a sick person? The Jesuits replied that both 
opinions were “probable,” that is, that a person 
might follow either without jeopardizing salvation, 
even should one of them be “‘more probable’’ (proba- 
bilior), i.e., supported by more numerous or more 
weighty authorities, or even “safer” (tuior)— 
which is not at all the same thing since the “‘safer,”’ 
i.e., more rigorous view may at the same time be 
very “improbable.” An enormous amount of intel- 
lectual effort was spent on these distinctions. But in 
the present context it is sufficient to realize that even 
within a “closed system”’ like that of “Moral Theol- 
ogy’’ it did not prove possible to work out the hier- 
archy of desirabilities into its details, to an extent 
that would have enabled those who believed in it to 
decide consistently all issues likely to arise in the 
practice of life. 


11 Since, for the most part, neither probabilities 
nor desirabilities can be precisely determined, the 
question of how to find a common denominator for 

‘both is not of great practical importance. In itself, 
such a synthesis would not be impossible. As 
physics, for the purpose of measuring the achieve- 
ments of a machine, compounds kilograms and 
meters into “kilogrammeters,” so probabilities and 
desirabilities might likewise be compounded into 
“desiroprobabilities” to be measured by a new unit. 
As such a unit, e.g., there might be used the proba- 
bility 1 (i.e., the certainty) of achieving an ad- 
vantage estimated to be worth $1.00, and this unit 
might be termed “‘1 desiroprob.”” But “1 desiroprob” 
would also stand for the probability 0.10 of achiev- 
ing an advantage worth $10, etc. As it is, such a sys- 
tem of symbolization might prove quite useful in the 
insurance business as also in gambling, either on the 
race track or on the stock exchange, but will hardly 
prove applicable to the moral or even the political 

field. 





ETHICS 


more certain than the desirable end. Hu- 
manly speaking, when we decide to do 
something undesirable in itself, we may 
be pretty sure it will be done; but we 
may never be as sure that the desirable 
end for the sake of which we are doing it 
will actually be realized. It is up to us to 
shoot or not to shoot; but once it is shot, 
the bullet is out of our reach. Hence, the 
rule may be deduced: Other things being 
equal, avoid using undesirable means! In- 
deed, this is precisely what, for instance, 
the conscientious surgeon is supposed to 
do; he will not operate except in a case of 
grave emergency in which the conse- 
quences of not operating are likely to be 
disastrous and when there is a fair chance 
of success.” 

The second rule is less obvious but 
even more important. When we have to 
decide, in reply to questions 4a and 5, 
whether there are not available other 
means (such as M,), less undesirable than 
M, likely to bring about E (or a tolerable 
substitute for it), we must realize that 
availability implies more than mere con- 
ceivability. From a logical point of view, 
I am not precluded from endeavoring to 
bring about the desirable end E by the 
undesirable means M, merely because 
the same (or a similar) result might con- 
ceivably also be produced by the less un- 
desirable means M,; if someone wanted 


"2 Technically, it is rather embarrassing to explain 
what “other things being equal’’ means. Indeed, 
this rule does not introduce any element into the 
schema that might be styled entirely new. It only 
calls attention to the fact that the probability men- 
tioned in question 1a (as also all other probabilities 
referred to in the schema) is always smaller than 1. 
Since popular discussion is likely to overlook the 
importance not only of all questions under 2-6 but 
even that of question 1a and just to compare the 
undesirability of M with the desirability of £, it is 
useful to emphasize that the latter must never be 
assessed at its full face value but that a certain dis- 
count must always be allowed on the ground that 
it is never completely certain whether E will actually 
be achieved. 
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to demonstrate to me that I am thus pre- 
cluded, he would have to prove that M, 
is actually available either at the present 
or at least within a reasonable time. Sup- 
pose a case of cancer could be cured 
either by an operation or by the use of 
X-rays but that there were no X-rays 
available in the vicinity. Evidently, the 
surgeon could not dispense with the oper- 
ation merely because X-rays might con- 
ceivably have the same effect. That is a 
trivial example, but the situation is not 
essentially different in a type of case 
which is of the greatest import. I am re- 
ferring to the use of violence and aggres- 
sion—in so far at least as these are used 
for the purpose of attaining to ends not 
deemed unreasonable in themselves. In 
such a case we should not be warranted, 
from a logical point of view, in condemn- 
ing the lawbreaker or aggressor merely on 
the ground that, theoretically, reasonable 
demands may always be satisfied, at 
least in part, by lawful and peaceful 
means. Instead, we should have to show 
that there is actually a fair chance that 
all such demands will be met in a reason- 
able way within a reasonable time and 
that all parties concerned, including our- 
selves, are really prepared to do so, even 
at the cost of concessions and sacrifices. 
Indeed, if this were not so, the Declara- 
tion of Independence would be a mean- 
ingless scroll of paper. Only in so far as 
we are ourselves prepared to purchase 
the maintenance of law and peace by 
sacrifices of our own do we have the logi- 
cal right unconditionally to condemn vio- 
lence and aggression." 





And this is of particular significance 
because it provides us with an answer— 
and, as far as I can see, with the only 
logically cogent answer—to the totali- 
tarian argument against the neo-utilitar- 
ian emphasis on “indirect consequences.” 
This argument, as indicated above, runs 
thus: “It may be true that indirect con- 
sequences are more significant than di- 
rect results. It may also be true that the 
habit of using undesirable means tends to 
blunt kindheartedness and moral scrupu- 
losity. But it is mot true that these are 
particularly desirable in our age in which 
a person and a nation can survive only 
by ruthless energy and consistency.”’ The 
only valid answer to this is by refuting 
the latter contention. But we shall not 
achieve such a refutation by merely 
pointing out that peaceful settlement 
and fair compromise are always a logical 
alternative to ruthlessness and violence. 
What, for this purpose, we should have 
to prove would be, instead, that reason- 
able demands (a term the vagueness of 
which I do not, of course, overlook) ac- 
tually have a fair chance of being met 
within a reasonable time in a spirit of 
good will and that we are ourselves pre- 
pared to go ahead in this direction. Only 
in so far as we do so will we be logically 
warranted in upholding and defending 
the humane interpretation of the prin- 
ciple that the end sanctifies the means. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


13 Technically, this consideration, in contrast to 
the foregoing, is additional to the schema, since it 
gives an interpretation of the term “available” used 
in that schema. 











ON A CERTAIN BLINDNESS IN WILLIAM JAMES: 


M. C. OTTO 


hundredth anniversary of the 
| birth of William James has doubt- 
less occasioned a considerable re- 
reading of his writings. Some of us have 
been stimulated by the centenary to 
study his output as a whole in the per- 
spective of the century of which he was 
so characteristic an American expression 
and to the cultural enrichment of which 
he made so notable a contribution. For 
myself, this has been a rewarding experi- 
ence. I did not need to be introduced to 
the subtle and chivalrous quality of his 
mind, to the revolutionary character of 
his philosophic exploit, or to the honesty 
and solidity of his scholarship; and I had 
long admired his valiant battle for an 
interpretation of life satisfying to both 
intellectual and aspirational needs. Yet 
it seemed good to be reconvinced that 
L. P. Jacks was quite right when, over 
thirty years ago, he called James “a 
thinker of the first rank....with a 
clear vision ahead of him, a rich and 
varied philosophical experience behind 
him, and with a great human purpose in 
his heart.” 

Nevertheless, the rereading was in my 
case haunted by a vague sense of some- 
thing lacking; by a feeling—for it was no 
more than a feeling at first—that some- 
thing important was being overlooked in 
James’s unusually successful attempt to 
envisage ongoing life in its concrete ful- 
ness. Gradually it became clear what 


! For the title of this paper I am indebted to my 
colleague F. H. Burkhardt. 


2 Contemporary Review, XCIX (1911), 20. This 
article is one of the most understanding appraisals 
of William James and pragmatism that I have read. 
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this something was. The diary of James’s 
sister Alice helped to bring it into focus. 
An entry made when she was an invalid 
in London shows that she saw an aspect 
of the human landscape, and saw it in 
the vivid colors of reality, which her 
brother either missed altogether or saw 
only in pale outline. The entry was made 
under date of May 5, 1890: 


The Standard this morning devotes the first 
paragraph of its summary of news to the thrill- 
ing fact that the infant daughter of the Duke of 
Portland was christened in Windsor Chapel in 
presence of the Queen; toward the end of the 
column comes mention of the “impressive” 
gathering in Hyde Park of the workingmen on 
the eight-hours question—the first shall be the 
last, and the last shall be first! How I wish I 
could have seen a few of the faces of these mas- 
ters of the world in whose hands our material 
future lies, who can say how immediately? I 
shall always be a bloated capitalist, I suppose,— 
an ignominy which, considering all things, I 
may as well submit to gracefully, for I shouldn’t 
bring much body to the proletariat; but I can’t 
help having an illogical feminine satisfaction 
that all my seven per cents and six per cents 
with which I left home have melted into fours; I 
don’t feel as if four per cent is quite so base! 

Could anything exhibit more beautifully 
the solidarity of the race than that by combin- 
ing to walk through the streets on the same day, 
these starvelings should make emperors, kings, 
presidents, and millionaires tremble the world 
over? Those who have every opportunity for ac- 
quiring wisdom, and of inheriting noble, human, 
and generous instincts, have found no more 
inspired means of allaying their mutual rapaci- 
ties than shooting down vast hordes of innocent 
men, as helpless as sheep; whilst these creatures, 
the disinherited, with savage instincts all un- 
subdued, have divined that brotherly help is 
the path to victory. What one of us, with his 
sentimental, emotional sympathy, ever stood 
by his fellow starving, and watching his dwin- 
dling wife and children for weeks? And yet every 
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strike thousands of the unfed, the unclothed, 
and the unread stand or fall together and make 
no boast. 


Is it true that William James remained 
strangely blind to what his sister is here 
pointing out? Was he all but oblivious to 
the character-forming significance of the 
economic conditions under which men 
live and work? Did he underestimate the 
depressing, degrading effects of having 
to exist in poverty, day in and day out, 
in an atmosphere of economic insecurity, 
subject to being thrown on the scrap 
heap of unemployment when no longer 
wanted? Was he morally unimpressed 
by the militant union of workers to im- 
prove their lot and by class-conscious 
movements to reconstruct society radi- 
cally from the bottom up? 

All these questions must, I believe, be 
answered in the affirmative. I wish there 
were evidence to justify an answer in the 
negative, but I have been unable to find 
it. James’s pre-eminence as a philosophic 
thinker will still be indisputable even if 
it should turn out that, like every mortal, 
his vision of life fell short of perfection; 
and his magnificent stature as a human 
being is secure in the long run against 
any misrepresentation. We owe it to his 
memory, however, and we owe it to 
those of our contemporaries in whom his 
pragmatic method has kindled or may 
yet kindle a lively hope of making phi- 
losophy fruitful in the conduct of every- 
day life, to determine, as precisely as we 
can, what his outlook embraced and what 
it disregarded. For only by so doing are 
we able to decide in what respects that 
outlook continues to be meaningful and 
vital. Moreover, if those of us who re- 
vere him for what he was and did, shrink 
from such critical appraisal, we shall in 


3Anna Robeson Burr (ed.), Alice James, Her 


Brothers, Her Journal (New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Co., 1934), pp. 157-58. 
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all probability help to perpetuate weak- 
nesses in his position and be guilty of 
adding deficiencies of our own. 

In the well-known address, “On a 
Certain Blindness in Human Beings,” 
which James himself regarded as in a 
peculiar sense typical of his special in- 
sight, and in the companion address, 
“What Makes a Life Significant?” he 
touches upon the problem of a just so- 
ciety and shows interest in “some newer 
and better equilibrium”’ of life’s privi- 
leges. But it is not the darker side, it is 
the sunny side, of the prevailing social ar- 
rangement which he seeks to make 
graphic. The burden of his appeal is for 
sympathetic appreciation of the color, 
the drama, the romance, and the heroism 
present in lives which are generally re- 
garded as inherently barren and mean 
and disreputable. Consider these quota- 
tions from the second address: 


We are suffering to-day in America from 
what is called the labor-question; and, when 
you go out into the world, you will each and 
all of you be caught up in its perplexities. I use 
the brief term labor-question to cover all sorts 
of anarchistic discontents and socialistic proj- 
ects, and the conservative resistances which 
they provoke. So faras this conflict is unhealthy 
and regrettable,—and I think it is so only toa 
limited extent,—the unhealthiness consists sole- 
ly in the fact that one-half of our fellow-coun- 
trymen remain entirely blind to the internal 
significance of the lives of the other half. 

Society has, with all this, undoubtedly got 
to pass toward some newer and better equilib- 
rium, and the distribution of wealth has doubt- 
less slowly got to change: Such changes have 
always happened, and will happen to the end of 
time. But if, after all that I have said, any of 
you expect that they will make any genuine 
vital difference on a large scale, to the lives of our 
descendants, you will have missed the signifi- 


4 Talks to Teachers on Psychology: and to Students 
on Some of Life’s Ideals (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1901), p. 4; Alantic Monthly, CXLIV (1929), 
377; R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of 
William James (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935), 
II, 266. 








cance of my entire lecture. The solid meaning 
of life is always the same eternal thing,—the 
marriage, namely, of some unhabitual ideal, 
however special, with some fidelity, courage, 
and endurance; with some man’s or woman’s 
pains.—And, whatever or wherever life may 
be, there will always be the chance for that 
marriage to take place.s 


Perhaps these quotations sufficiently 
define James’s astigmatism; but, to 
make doubly sure, it may be advisable to 
contrast his analysis with that of still 
another writer of the same period. When 
James was contending that ‘‘one half of 
our fellow-countrymen remain entirely 
blind to the internal significance of the 
lives of the other half,” Jacob A. Riis 
was proving it—proving it, however, by 
lifting into view the side of innumerable 
lives which James neglected, the seamy 
side. ‘The story is dark enough,” Riis 
wrote, ‘“‘to send a chill to any heart.” 
He took tenements as an example, calling 
them “‘the evil off-spring of public neglect 
and private greed,” and he backed up 
the charge in these words: 

Because they are the hot-beds of the epi- 
demics that carry death to rich and poor alike; 
the nurseries of pauperism and crime that fill 
our jails and police courts; that throw off a 
scum of forty thousand human wrecks to the 
island asylums and the workhouses year by 
year; that turned out in the last eight years a 
round half million beggars to prey upon our 
charities; that maintain a standing army of 
ten thousand tramps with all that that implies; 
because, above all, they touch the family life 
with deadly moral contagion.° 


This was the time, too, when at Chi- 
cago a new social approach to philosophy 
was taking form under the leadership of 
John Dewey and when his colleague 
James H. Tufts was finding himself 
drawn, as philosopher, into recognizing 
the importance of moral ideas shaped by 
economic forces, which were in turn 


5 Talks, pp. 297-08. 
© How the Other Half Lives (1892), p. 3. 
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growing into programs of social recon- 
struction, sometimes of a revolutionary 
nature; the time when Jane Addams, 
moved by “the sight of the emaciated 
hands of the London poor reaching for 
bits of half-rotten foods in the market,” 
was inaugurating her social experiment 
known as Hull-House and when John 
Elliott, diverted from an academic career 
by hearing Felix Adler, began his work 
with the Ethical Movement to counter- 
act the debasing influences of sweatshops 
and tenements, of enforced idleness 
among longshoremen, truck drivers, and 
freight-handlers, of the reek of saloons, 
the violence of gang life unafraid in the 
city streets, of the vast sum and variety 
of unhappiness due to deprivation and 
disease. “Once you’ve heard the people 
calling,” Elliott later declared, “you can 
never hear aught else.’’’ It was the time, 
finally, when men like Walter Wyckhoff 
were telling the public that great sections 
of the laboring class are wage slaves and 
nothing more, compelled to sell their 
brawn for whatever the market offers, 
and that their lives are “hard, barren, 
and hopeless lives,” devoid of “every 
element which constitutes the nobility of 
labor.” 

Luckily for the present study, James 
read the Wyckhoff book and commented 
upon it. And his comment shows that, 
unlike the persons just cited, his thinking 
was practically unaffected by the un- 
just functioning of institutionalized so- 
ciety and that it was not seriously dis- 
turbed by the disastrous impact of a 
niggardly environment upon the physical 
and moral energies of men and women. 
He was naturally interested in Mr. Wy- 

7See Contemporary American Philosophy, ed. 
G. P. Adams and W. P. Montague (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930), II, 340-41; Frida Davidson, 
in Standard, XX XTX (October, 1942), 7; The Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Ethical Movement (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1926), pp. 95 ff. 
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ckhoff’s experiment “to enlarge sym- 
pathetic insight into fellow-lives” by 
temporarily working with a group of un- 
skilled laborers. “For this,” he said, 
“his sweat and toil acquire a certain he- 
roic significance, and make us accord 
him exceptional esteem.’””* Yes, an experi- 
ment “to enlarge sympathetic insight 
into fellow-lives”—that was always de- 
sirable, especially so if it led to the dis- 
covery of unsuspected human worth and 
dignity. And it was in this latter respect, 
James was sure, that Mr. Wyckhoff fell 
short in his observation of these working- 
men. He overlooked “the current of their 
souls” which ran underground and which 
he failed to see because “he was too 
steeped in the ancestral blindness to dis- 
cern it.”® Had he not been thus blind, 
he would probably have been impressed 
by such spiritual qualities as the follow- 
ing: 

To say nothing of wives and babies, one may 
have been a convert of the Salvation Army, and 
had a nightingale singing of expiation and for- 
giveness in his heart all the while he labored. 
Or there might have been an apostle like Tolstoi 
himself, or his compatriot Bondareff, in the 
gang, voluntarily embracing labor as their re- 
ligious mission. Class-loyalty was undoubtedly 
an ideal with many. And who knows how much 
of that higher manliness of poverty, of which 
Phillips Brooks has spoken so penetratingly, 
was or was not present in his gang??° 


One who reads between the lines of 
this passage for its social implication can 
hardly fail to become aware of James’s 
own kind of “ancestral blindness.’’ He 
had an uncanny aptness for catching the 
luster of a life wherever and however it 
was lived, which is surely an admirable 
bias, considered solely in itself; but it 
was in his case the correlative of a tend- 
ency to slight the environmental cir- 


8 Talks, p. 289. 


9 Ibid., p. 288. 1° Tbid., p. 289. 








cumstances in response to which, or in 
spite of which, the better potentialities 
of human beings are realized, or, because 
of which—as happens, alas, too often— 
they are thwarted, twisted, or entirely 
crushed out. It is, in fact, almost im- 
possible to read him otherwise than as 
indorsing the fixity of social classes and 
teaching that the lower-placed individ- 
ual can make the most of himself by 
adopting the social creed of St. Paul: “I 
have learned, in whatever state I am, 
therewith to be content.’’ Even a de- 
liberate search for a contrary suggestion, 
for some sign that James appreciated 
what it means to stand up to life in an 
atmosphere of squalor and sordidness or 
to achieve intelligence and character 
while barely able to keep one’s body and 
the bodies of dependents alive, yields 
little or nothing of a positive nature. 
The bearing of the economic pattern of 
society on general human happiness 
simply did not assume for him the status 
of a philosophic problem. 

Now that this much has been flatly 
set down, I am tempted to unsay it. 
Perhaps it would be enough to caution 
the reader that it is, after all, an inter- 
pretation of James, not a position explicit- 
ly avowed by James himself. Those who 
knew him personally or who are ac- 
quainted with his writings will remember 
that he had strong political convictions, 
that he vigorously supported civil service 
reform, was militantly opposed to nation- 
al imperialism, and, when the occasion 
seemed to call for it, openly took sides on 
various public questions. Ralph Barton 
Perry, in a summary of James’s social and 
political views, speaks™ of a socialistic 
trend in the last dozen years of his life, 
“induced in part by the Fabian socialism 
of H. G. Wells” and in particular by 
“this author’s First and Last Things, 


Op. cit., p. 289 and note. Cf. n. 13, below. 
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which James read with high approval.” 
That he did, indeed, read it with high 
approval is beyond doubt. “Be happy,” 
he wrote to Wells, “in that such power 
has been put into your hands! This book 
is worth any 100 volumes on Metaphysics 
and any 200 of Ethics, of the ordinary 
sort.” And that he agreed with Wells is 
made evident in the same letter: “I 
have been 35 years on the way to similar 
conclusions—simply because I started 
as a professional and had to débrouiller 
them from all the traditional school rub- 
bish.”"? More in the same tenor could be 
added. It may seem, therefore, that the 
thesis of this paper is shaky. 

It may seem so; nevertheless, it is not. 
The political interests of James do not 
change the picture in the slightest. An 
examination of them shows that they 
scarcely touch upon the issue here in- 
volved. Nor does his enthusiastic ap- 
proval of Wells’s socialism. Had James 
lived to read Wells’s latest book, Phoenix, 
and had he given unqualified indorse- 
ment to its philosophy, the problem 
would be a more complicated one; but 
the foregoing interpretation of James’s 
philosophy would still stand up. As 
James knew the socialism of H. G. Wells, 
it is a socialism of the spirit, a socialism 
not directly concerned with economic 
processes, institutions, or arrangements. 
These are referred to as mere “passive 
effects,” not causal forces.*3 That is 
probably why James found it a con- 
genial conception. It is, moreover, 
worth noting that James hesitated to go 


12H. James, The Letters of William James (Bos- 
ton: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1920), II, 316. 


"3 Wells declares himself antagonistic, it will be 
remembered, to the philanthropic socialism of kindly 
persons, to the class-hatred socialism of fierce people, 
and still more to “that furtive Socialism of the 
specialist which one meets most typically in the 
Fabian Society” (First and Last Things [New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908], pp. 138-39). 


all the way with Wells. He complained 
of a little too much monism. One may 
guess that he found a little too much plan 
in affairs—not enough freedom to sink 
or swim in reliance upon one’s individual 
powers. 

At all events, I am persuaded that if 
James himself could read this paper he 
would admit the fact but reject the in- 
terpretation. I can imagine him restating 
the criticism, as he frequently did under 
such circumstances, giving it the benefit 
of every doubt, as was his wont, and 
lending it the unique force of his own in- 
cisive thinking and vivid presentation, 
so that it would seem unassailable—the 
case closed, finished, airtight—with only 
the question left over how anyone could 
have entertained any other view and 
why all of us had not read his philosophy 
in this light from the beginning of our 
acquaintance with it. This done, I can 
imagine him taking off his coat, rolling 
up his sleeves, and demolishing the struc- 
ture of my argument, thus approved, 
piece by piece, until nothing remained of 
it but verbal debris. The upshot of it all 
would turn out to be his admission that 
the designated aspects of human experi- 
ence did not enter functionally into his 
philosophy, coupled with a denial that 
this constituted a flaw which needed to 
be repaired. 

Rather than continue in this vein, 
which is, after all, rather speculative, let 
us return to the point of this paper, 
namely, that James treated certain im- 
portant social facts as he might have 
brushed against strangers in a crowd. 
There must have been some reason for 
this. We may conclude the argument 
with an attempt to decide what the rea- 
son was. The problem whether he simply 
missed seeing those social facts for what 
they are or intentionally averted his 
eyes in the belief that they were philo- 
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sophically irrelevant is one we are not re- 
quired to solve. 

This much is certain. The explanation 
is not that James was indifferent to hu- 
man suffering or frustration. On the con- 
trary, he was almost abnormally sensi- 
tive to distress and impulsively sympa- 
thetic. He was compassionate, abhorred 
cruelty, and could be counted upon al- 
ways and instantly to take sides with the 
underdog in a struggle. Nor were those 
who do the hard work of the world be- 
yond the reach of his imagination. ‘Not 
in clanging fights and desperate marches 
only is heroism to be looked for’’ he once 
said, in an address, ‘‘but on every railway 
bridge and fire-proof building that is 
going up to-day. On freight-trains, on 
the decks of vessels, in cattle-yards and 
mines, on lumber-rafts, among the fire- 
men and the policemen, the demand for 
courage is incessant ; and the supply never 
fails. There, every day of the year some- 
where, is human nature in extremis for 
you.’"* He confesses that, as he awoke 
to these unidealized heroic lives around 
him, the scales seemed to fall from his 
eyes, and “‘a wave of sympathy greater 
than anything [he] had ever before felt 
with the common life of common men 
began to fill [his] soul.”” It seemed to him 
“as if virtue with horny hands and dirty 
skin were the only virtue genuine and 
vital enough to take account of.’’S 

But he was, at the same time, strongly 
antipathetic to regimentation or control. 
It would be an exaggeration to accuse 
him of recoiling from harnesses and 
bridles exactly as he did from whips, but 
an exaggeration which communicates 
truth. For, like Emerson, he was capti- 
vated by the ideal of absolutely un- 
entangled and unfettered individuality. 
He, too, could have written: “I cannot 


"4 Talks, pp. 274-75. tS Ibid., p. 275. 








find language of sufficient energy to con- 
vey my sense of the sacredness of private 
integrity.” It is here, I believe, that we 
begin to get the explanation we seek. 
Social institutions endangered the purity 
of individuality. Even organizations 
formed to combat economic injustice and 
to win for deprived men and women a 
better chance at the basic requisites of a 
satisfying life were likely, by encroaching 
upon “the sacredness of private integ- 
rity,” to be a greater evil than the evil 
they were intended to remedy. His 
social credo, announced in a letter to 
Mrs. Henry Whitney, has been fre- 
quently quoted and for different pur- 
poses. The context throws light on the 
quotation. It was written apropos of the 
chapter, “Democracy,” in Woodberry’s 
Heart of Man, and presumably as a re- 
action against the doctrine there ex- 
pounded that democracy is for the na- 
tion a true embodiment of the ideal life, 
because in it “the individual mingles 
with the mass, and becomes one with 
mankind, and mankind itself sums the 
totality of individual good in a well-nigh 
perfect way.” Here is James: 


As for me, my bed is made: I am against 
bigness and greatness in all their forms, and 
with the invisible molecular moral forces that 
work from individual to individual, stealing in 
through the crannies of the world like so many 
soft rootlets, or like the capillary oozing of 
water, and yet rending the hardest monuments 
of man’s pride, if you give them time. The big- 
ger the unit you deal with, the hollower, the 
more brutal, the more mendacious is the life 
displayed. So I am against all big organizations 
as such, national ones first and foremost; against 
all big successes and big results; and in favor of 
the eternal forces of truth which always work in 
the individual and immediately unsuccessful 
way, under-dogs always, till history comes, 
after they are long dead, and puts them on the 
top." 


16 The Letters of William James, II, go. Of the 
chapter in question (G. C. Woodberry, Heart of 
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This, then, is the positive reason for 
James’s unconcern in matters so des- 
perately important for human welfare 
and worth.”’ It serves to explain why a 
man of the humanity of James was satis- 
fied with a philosophy which ignored the 
remediable social ills from which great 
numbers of his fellow-men suffered, why 
the keenest of psychologists was not 
struck by the tragic results in these lives 
of physical, intellectual, and moral un- 
dernourishment, and why, consequently, 
the philosopher who insisted that all 
ideas, to be meaningful, must be trans- 
lated into actual undergoings and doings, 
failed to apply his pragmatism to eco- 
nomic society. 

There are, in addition, at least two 
negative reasons that confirm the con- 
clusion. For one thing, James’s battle- 
ground was the cosmos, not society; he 
was—to borrow and slightly mishandle 
Horace Kallen’s discerning phrase—‘‘a 
metaphysical democrat.” The point at 
issue for him was the right to believe in 
the authenticity and significance of 
ideals, of ‘‘over-beliefs,” in the face of 
advancing scientific knowledge which 
many thoughtful people feared might 
eventually altogether invalidate any such 
beliefs and which every informed person 
knew to constitute at least a serious 
threat to them. He took the field and 
kept the field to win freedom for man’s 
spirit, freedom from the paralyzing 
effect of scientific mechanism and phil- 
osophic rationalism, each of which in its 
own way imprisoned mankind in a rigidly 


Man [1899], pp. 213-61), James writes: “His paper 
on Democracy is very fine indeed, though somewhat 
too abstract.’’ This is a bit hard to take, for the 
paper is essentially “concrete” and, considering the 
time when it was written, remarkably penetrating 
and wise. 


17See for another explanation William James: 
Centenary Addresses (Madison: Wisconsin Univer- 
sity Press, 1942), p. 23. 


closed system of events, theoretically 
leaving no room for personal initiative 
or creativeness. 

For another thing, the time had not 
come—for most people it has not yet 
come—to recognize the vital interde- 
pendence of the individual and the en- 
vironmental objects and procedures by 
means of which he lives and achieves. 
This truth was still to be elucidated by 
John Dewey. In James’s philosophy 
man is in, but not of, the environment; 
the social situation, the social institution, 
of whatever kind or grade, is a ‘‘second- 
ary’’ phenomenon, because it is merely a 
“ministerial,” not a “fundamental,” 
phenomenon. ‘‘Wherever a process of 
life,”’ he held, “communicates an eager- 
ness to live it, there the life becomes 
genuinely significant.”** Nobly said. But 
the word “Wherever” covers up the pro- 
found fact that this eagerness is not 
achievable everywhere. In James’s view 
it is achievable anywhere and every- 
where. One can almost hear him say, 
again with Emerson: “These benefac- 
tors hope to raise man by improving his 
circumstances: by combination of that 
which is dead, they hope to make some- 
thing alive. In vain.” Is not this the 
burden, in essence, of his own words? 


There are compensations: and no outward 
changes of condition in life can keep the night- 
ingale of its eternal meaning from singing in 
all sorts of different men’s hearts. That is the 
main fact to remember. If we could not only 
admit it with our lips, but really and truly 
believe it, how our convulsive insistencies, how 
our antipathies and dreads of each other would 
soften down! If the poor and the rich could 
look at each other in this way, sub specie 
aeternitatis, how gentle would grow their dis- 
putes! what tolerance and good humor, what 
willingness to live and let live, would come into 
the world!'9 


'® Talks, p. 234. 
19 Tbid., p. 301. 
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Granting everything for which this 
paper has contended, the deficiency is 
more than offset by James’s contribution 
to the enrichment of our common life. 
and the ‘correction of the deficiency, it is 
certain, does no violence to the principles 
at work in that contribution but carries 
them forward to ampler fulfilment. 
Even in the field of social effort, ‘the 
Jamesian attitude and the pragmatic 
method,” as Horace Kallen has put it, 
“with their emphases on individuality, 
spontaneity and novelty, their stress on 
free initiative and real action in time, 
offer salutary correctives.””° Mr. Kallen 


2 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VIII 
(1932), 369. 
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speaks on this theme with peculiar au- 
thority; and his challenging words, with 
which we end, are as relevant as they are 
timely in this day of world-wide per- 
plexity and revolutionary change: 


The philosophy of William James opens for 
the children and victims of this civilization in 
the twentieth century, a clear way out of its 
levelings and enslavements. It is a map of life 
for us modern men, a lamp to light our steps 
upon the hillroad of freedom, courage, and cre- 
ative endeavor. It expresses what is most deep- 
ly inward in our nature, and shows us how to 
meet the untoward event in hope without illu- 
sion.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


21 The Philosophy of William James (New York: 
Modern Library, 1925), p. 55. 











ON THE MEANING OF THE TERM “INFLUENCE” 
IN HISTORICAL STUDIES 


W. T. JONES 


NE of the most important rela- 
tions whose existence historians 
attempt to determine is what jis 

called “influence.” The political his- 
torian, for example, inquires what in- 
fluence Walpole had on the character of 
cabinet government in England; the 
economic historian investigates the pos- 
sible influence which the importation of 
silver bullion from America had on the 
price level of sixteenth-century Europe; 
the art historian analyzes the nature of 
Cimabue’s influence on Giotto; the his- 
torian of philosophy seeks to discover 
Schopenhauer’s influence on Nietzsche, 
or Kant’s on Schopenhauer, and so on. 

It is at least prima facie unlikely that 
the term can possibly be used in exactly 
the same sense in all these different con- 
nections. Our principal task, indeed, 
must be to distinguish a number of dif- 
ferent meanings from each other. In this 
analysis we must be guided by the con- 
sideration that our conclusions, what- 
ever they are, must be relevar . How- 
ever clearly and precisely we may define 
“influence,” the result will be irrelevant 
and useless to historical study unless 
what is defined is in principle the sort of 
thing whose presence or absence can be 
verified. We are not raising here the dif- 
ficult question whether (as some hold) 
words in general mean the operations 
which verify them. Whatever the con- 
clusion of this point, there can be no 
doubt that any definition of a term like 
‘“4nfluence” would be, from a historian’s 
point of view, altogether trivial, even if 
comprehensible, unless there could be 
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developed from it operations and tech- 
niques which would verify it. 

It will be convenient to make a begin- 
ning with what the plain man (and, I 
suspect, the plain historian) thinks in- 
fluence is. Most people, if obliged to 
think about it at all, would probably say 
that an influence is some sort of a cause, 
though some might add that an influence 
is, however, not guile a cause. If anyone 
did add this, he would be correct. The 
relation “‘influencer-influenced” must dif- 
fer in a fundamental way from the rela- 
tion ‘“‘cause-effect.”” Whatever else we 
mean when we say that c is the cause of e 
we mean at least this—that every ob- 
served occurrence of c has been followed 
by an observed occurrence of e. Thus 
the assertion of the causal relation im- 
plies the existence of a pair of events, 
c-e, which has already occurred a number 
of times. But no one would assert that 
any particular pair, influencer-influenced, 
has occurred, or could occur, more than 
once. For the events which constitute 
what we may call an “‘influence-pair”’ are 
always men, works of art, theories—ob- 
jects which are, in the very nature of the 
case, unique and singular. 

If this is so clearly the case, why have 
people supposed that the influence re- 
lation is a type of causal relation? It is, 
I think, because influence-pairs have 
certain characteristics in common with 
causal-pairs. In the first place, both re- 
lations are temporal in character. Each 
involves a temporal ordering of the ele- 
ments which constitute its pair, such that 
cause and influencer are, respectively, 
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temporally prior to effect and influenced. 
This is doubtless an important common 
character, but it is not enough alone to 
account for the close connection felt 
between the two kinds of relations. An- 
other common characteristic arises from 
the fact that in both relations the tem- 
porally posterior element in the pair is 
believed somehow to depend on the 
temporally prior element. It would not 
have occurred, it is believed, if the latter 
had not occurred first. It should be ob- 
served, however, that while people gen- 
erally believe, in regard to a causal-pair, 
that the temporally posterior element 
necessarily follows the temporally prior, 
no one would assert necessity of the rela- 
tion between the temporally ordered 
elements in an influence-pair. No one 
would maintain, that is to say, that the 
proposition “x influenced y” entails the 
proposition ‘‘After x occurred, y neces- 
sarily occurred and was influenced by 
x.” We would simply maintain that y 
would not have occurred in just the way 
in which it did if x had not already oc- 
curred." 

This leads us to raise another ques- 
tion: Why do people believe that the 
temporally posterior element in an in- 
fluence-pair would not have occurred in 
just the way in which it did occur had 
not the temporally prior element oc- 
curred? Surely it is because we all have 
a fixed belief (more or less substantiated 
in experience) in the uniqueness of all 
products of human conduct. Hence, 
when we see a certain kind of similarity 
between two events which experience 
shows ought to be unique, we say that 
the temporally prior of these two events 

* It must be observed that I am not now consid- 
ering whether what is maintained to be the case 
about the two kinds of relations is, in fact, the case 
about them. I am simply interested in showing the 


differences in what is commonly held to be the case 
about them. 
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has influenced the temporally posterior. 
This is our way of asserting our belief 
that the latter would not have occurred 
in just this way and with just these prop- 
erties if the former had not occurred. 
Thus, if this is correct, the impression of 
the world which leads us to assert in- 
fluence is directly contrary to the im- 
pression which leads us to assert causal- 
ity. For the feeling of necessity in the 
causal relation is, as Hume pointed out, 
the product of an expectation based upon 
an impression of the physical world as 
consisting of frequently repeated, and 
therefore nonunique, events. It is not, 
of course, that we do not assert causal re- 
lations to hold in the sphere of human 
conduct; it is simply that we do not as- 
sert this relation between elements, 
wherever they occur, which we judge to 
be nonrecurrent. 

One more difference between the caus- 
al relation and the influence relation re- 
mains to be pointed out. The causal 
relation may hold between any non- 
unique pair of events. Moreover, no ele- 
ment of cognition or of cognitive aware- 
ness is necessary to the existence of this 
relation. On the other hand, without an 
act of cognitive awareness, no pair—how- 
ever unique it may be—is judged to be 
an influence-pair. We have already limit- 
ed the influence relation to the sphere of 
human behavior. We must now point 
out, more specifically, that at least one of 
the elements in an influence-pair in- 
volves a factor of consciousness. This is, 
I take it, what we always mean when we 
say, for instance, that “Peter influenced 
Paul.”’ The prior element in such a pair 
is never Peter; it is always some par- 
ticular activity of Peter’s—his manner 
of walking or talking or painting, or some 
product of Peter’s activity—his thoughts 
as expressed in a book or a painting. 
Similarly, the posterior element is not 
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Paul but some activity of Paul’s. But, 
though Paul himself does not enter into 
the influence relation, we would, never- 
theless, not say that we had an influence- 
pair unless there existed a Paul who knew 
(i.e., was conscious of) the prior element 
of this pair. I do not mean, of course, 
that Paul has to know that he is being 
influenced by Peter. Very often he does 
not know this; in such a case we say that 
he was “unconsciously” influenced by 
Peter. But no one would say that Paul 
was influenced by Peter if Paul had never 
been aware of that activity of Peter’s 
which we judge to be similar to, and prior 
to, some activity of Paul’s. The most 
we can say about such cases is that there 
has been “indirect” influence. And on 
analysis this can mean only that there 
have been other elements—say, John and 
James—between Peter and Paul; and 
that John has known (i.e., has been con- 
scious of) Peter, James has known John, 
and Paul has known James. Thus, in- 
direct influence is by no means an excep- 
tion to this requirement. Such an in- 
fluence-pair always breaks down on an- 
alysis into a series of ordinary influence- 
pairs. 

We are now in a position to define 
what the plain man judges to be those 
general properties of the relation which 
constitutes some pair to be an influence- 
pair. He says of any pair, a and 3, that 
it is an influence-pair if and only if he be- 
lieves that all of the following conditions 
hold, viz., (i) temporal priority: a before 
b; (ii) dependence: if a had not occurred, 
6b would not have just this character 
which it does have; (iii) awareness: a 
known to the owner, or producer, of 5; 
(iv) similarity: b in some respect similar 
to a. 

Since the plain man believes that no 
pair is an influence-pair unless all of 
these conditions are true of it, and since 


he would say that he had been mistaken 
about some pair being an influence-pair 
if he subsequently came to discover that 
some one of these conditions did not hold 
for that pair, it is clearly important to ex- 
amine the ways in which these conditions 
can be determined to hold (or not to hold) 
of pairs suspected of being influence- 
pairs. We have no need to dwell long on 
condition (i), temporal priority. It is 
doubtless not always easy to establish 
temporal priority, particularly with re- 
gard to pairs which are in the remote 
past; but, because this condition raises 
no special problems, I do not propose 
here to discuss the operations by which 
temporal priority can be determined. 

Let us turn now to condition (ii), de- 
pendence. Here we face at once a serious 
difficulty, since it appears that this con- 
dition is in principle unverifiable. In 
order to assert of some pair, a-b, that it is 
an influence pair, we have to be able to 
say that 5 is dependent on 4g, i.e., that } 
would not have occurred just in this way 
had a not occurred. Unfortunately, since 
by definition a has occurred, we can never 
observe the kind of case which would 
prove 6’s dependence on a, viz., the case 
in which, a not occurring, fails to have 
this character. It thus appears that we 
can never be sure that condition (ii) has 
in fact occurred. 

This problem is, of course, exactly 
parallel to the problem of induction in 
the physical sciences. Fortunately, in 
neither field need the special scientist 
wait until such basic, metaphysical prob- 
lems as these have been solved. Just as 
the physicist, for instance, quite properly 
makes use of induction, even though the 
philosopher may be uncertain whether it 
is ever really valid, so, too, the historian 
may use the concept of dependence, even 
if its validity be uncertain. For the fact 
is that if we make one assumption, it is 
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possible to make at least probable judg- 
ments about dependence. This assump- 
tion is the one already alluded to, that 
there is a widespread uniqueness in hu- 
man nature and its activities. Assuming 
this, let us consider a similar pair, a-b. 
Does it follow, because 6 is similar to a, 
that 5 is dependent on a? Only if a and b 
really are unique. Unfortunately, our 
general affirmation of uniqueness does 
not, of course, warrant our concluding 
that all events in the sphere of human 
conduct are unique. But this general as- 
sumption of uniqueness does warrant 
our inferring that the more elements 
shared in common by this pair and by no 
other objects, the more probable that one 
of our pair is dependent on the other. 
Thus, if we have a pair which have a very 
large number of similar elements, and at 
the same time this pair appears to be 
relatively unique, the probability of 
dependence can become very high.” 
But we must be content with probability; 
we cannot hope for certainty. A pair 


2 This can be illustrated briefly by an example. In 
the history of art certain formal compositional 
patterns recur. Is one artist’s use of some such pat- 
tern dependent on that of some other artist? Let us 
suppose a person whose acquaintance with Chris- 
tian iconography is severely limited. If he should see 
two pictures in which the subject matter is arranged 
in a certain way—say, with a figure whose arms are 
outstretched on a cross—our would-be critic might 
be tempted to infer dependence. After all, he might 
argue, there are an infinite number of ways in which 
figures can be composed, and it seems difficult to 
attribute this striking similarity to chance or coin- 
cidence. Before our critic commits himself to this 
judgment, he ought, it is clear, examine other works 
of art to see whether this obviously similar pair is also 
unique. And, if he does so, he will find so many 
instances of this same characteristic pattern that the 
argument for dependence will vanish. On the other 
hand, a more careful study of the whole group of 
paintings which represent the crucifixion will reveal 
various iconographical differences and similarities 
on the basis of which a more mature judgment 
about the possibility of dependence between the 
two original paintings might now be made. For it 
might be possible, for instance, to show that out of 
the whole set of paintings which represent this theme 
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which is both similar and unique may 
also be independent.’ 

It is clear, again, from what has been 
said, that there will be many cases in 
which we do not know, and cannot find 
out enough, about our pair to be sure 
that its elements are similar and that the 
pair itself is unique. In these cases we 
cannot assert dependence; and hence, 
a fortiori, we cannot assert influence.‘ 

We can now go on to condition (iii), 
awareness. Here the difficulty is, of 
course, that of determining whether the 
owner of 6 was cognizant of a, except in 
those, on the whole, rare cases in which 
the owner of 5 reports his indebtedness. 
Save in such cases, I do not see how we 
can hope to be sure that the owner of b 
was cognizant of a. All other cases we 
must divide into two classes, viz., those 
in which we can judge it (more or less) 
probable that he was cognizant of a and 
those in which we can only judge that he 
was in a position to be cognizant of a. 





these, and these two alone, have certain distinctive 
characteristics. In other words, at the end of such 
an examination, we could more confidently assert 
probable dependence because we could assume, with 
a greater degree of probability, that our pair was 
similar and unique. 


3 Thus there is, I believe, a very considerable 
similarity between the calculus developed by New- 
ton and that developed by Leibniz—so much so, 
indeed, that it was generally judged by their con- 
temporaries (also by the protagonists themselves) 
that dependence existed. But it is now recognized 
that the two theories are almost certainly independ- 
ent products of human ingenuity. This kind of ex- 
ample should put us on our guard against ever laying 
claim to have conclusively established dependence, 
even where similarity and uniqueness both appear 
to be present. 


4 Thus, in The Mind of Latin Christendom (New 
York, 1937), Mr. E. M. Pickman asks: “But was 
this instinctive grasping towards the humane, 
this impatience with human misery, an artificial 
Christian importation? Why should it not have 
been an indigenous and natural growth?” (p. 12). 
This kind of question is, as the author notes, in- 
capable of solution on the evidence we have at our 


disposal. 
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This second class of cases creates, I think, 
no special methodological problems for 
us. Unfortunately, however, proof that 
so-and-so was in a position to have been 
aware of something is not what is re- 
quired in order for us to assert that he 
was influenced by that something. Fur- 
ther evidence of a different sort is neces- 
sary—for example, evidence of similar- 
ity. This brings us to the first class of 
cases, which presents an _ interesting 
problem. The evidence on which we 
argue that so-and-so was, more or less 
probably, aware of something appears to 
rest on an argument from similarity 
akin to, though not identical with, the 
one already discussed in connection with 
condition (ii). The argument seems to 
run as follows: We judge the elements 
in our pair to be not the products of con- 
ditioned reflexes or other merely me- 
chanical structures but the products of 
deliberate, self-conscious, and in some 
sense reflective, human conduct. Now, 
if a high degree of similarity exists be- 
tween the elements of our pair, this simi- 
larity is not merely accidental.’ But, if 
there is a connection between the two 
elements, what we have just said about 
the way in which they are produced 
makes it likely that the owner and pro- 
ducer of 6 was conscious of a. 

When the similarity of the elements in 
a pair reaches identity, we may, for all 
practical purposes, conclude that aware- 
ness and, of course, dependence occurred. 
For instance, when I write the words, 
“Tf music be the food of love, give me 
excess of it, etc.,” it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that I have sometime or 
other been aware of the opening lines of 
Twelfth Night, even if I neglect to inclose 
these words in quotation marks, an act 


5 This, it will be observed, is the conclusion of the 
arguments we have been considering for depend- 
ence. 


which, incidentally, would be an ac- 
knowledgment of awareness. Obviously, 
in such a case as this, the greater the 
number of words (in sequence) which are 
identical, the more improbable becomes 
any explanation other than by aware- 
ness. It is, however, highly desirable, 
except in such extreme cases, that this 
argument be supported by evidence that 
the owner of } was in a position to be 
cognizant of a. Indeed, even with this 
additional support we often cannot get 
more than a probable judgment of aware- 
ness.° 

Thus, here again we come back to the 
question of similarity. The fact is that, 
though there are four distinct conditions 
which are involved in all influence-pairs, 
it is not the case (as might be thought) 
that each of them is established by means 
of a distinct type of evidence. The tem- 
poral characteristic is established by 
means of one sort of evidence; but the 
other three are all established by essen- 
tially the same sort of evidence, viz., 
observed similarity of some sort. This is 
shown by the fact that a consideration 
of the ways of determining dependence 
and awareness has led us inevitably to 
the question of similarity. Although the 
latter is therefore undoubtedly the most 
important single condition, it is, un- 
fortunately, the most difficult to define 
in such a way as to make all felt similari- 
ties in actual practice verifiable. 

Let us begin by observing that, in 
general, there are but two types of simi- 
larity—physical and mental. Moreover, 
the evidence for similarity, whether 
physical or mental, is always physical. 
This is the case, of course, with all mental 
facts, except states of our own conscious- 
ness, since the latter are the only directly 


6 Newton and Leibniz are again a case in point. 
There seems little doubt that either could have been 
cognizant of the other’s mathematical work. 
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observable mental states which exist for 
us. We always have to infer the existence 
of such and such a mental state in some- 
body else from certain observable physi- 
cal facts—e.g., written or spoken words, 
gestures, tone of voice, etc. Consider the 
following example: Suppose I want an 
answer to the question, “Is X seeing 
green?” If this means that I want to 
know whether light of such and such a 
wave frequency is falling on X’s retina 
(a physical fact), I can find an answer, 
subject to no reasonable doubt, with 
comparative ease. But the problem is 
immeasurably more difficult if I want to 
know (and this is what such a question 
commonly means) whether X is exper- 
iencing a sensation of a certain kind 
which, when I experience it, I call the 
“felt greenness” of green. Let us admit at 
once that there exists no operation by 
which we could discover whether the 
quality which X calls “green” when he 
experiences it is the one which I call 
“green’”’ when J experience it. As Pro- 
fessor C. I. Lewis has shown, the quality 
which X calls green might be, for all we 
can ever prove to the contrary, the 
quality which I call a toothache.’ But, 
passing over this as another fundamental 
metaphysical problem not relevant to 
the present type of investigation, we 
have still to ask what sorts of operations 
will produce an acceptable answer to the 
question, “Is X seeing green?” 

The simplest operation, surely, con- 
sists in asking him, “Are you seeing 
green?” and in accepting his reply as 
determining whether or not he is seeing 
green. If we cannot trust X’s reply, 
either because we suspect his integrity or 
are uncertain whether his vision is nor- 
mal; or if X does not answer us; or if X is 
not in such a position relative to us that 


7 Mind and the World Order (New York, 1929), 
esp. chap. iv. 
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he could answer the question (e.g., if X 
is dead or out of hearing), it is clear that 
we must devise other operations for pro- 
ducing an answer to our question. With- 
out dwelling any longer on this example 
we can, I think, draw a number of con- 
clusions which bear on our own problem. 

1. What kind of answer is “accept- 
able”’ is very largely relative to the pur- 
pose we have in mind in asking the ques- 
tion. A metaphysician, an oculist, a 
physicist, a plain man, having quite 
different purposes in mind when they ask, 
“Do you see green?” do not, therefore, 
find the same kinds of evidence accept- 
able or even relevant. 

2. The operations introduced to pro- 
duce an answer to the question must be 
relevant (and so relative) not only to the 
purpose we had in asking it but also to 
what we know about the object upon 
which we are operating: X drunk and X 
sober; X near and X at distance; X be- 
lieved to be honest and X known to be a 
perjurer have obviously to be subjected 
to different modes of inquiry. 

3. If our conclusion is to be at all valu- 
able and significant, the operations which 
lead to it must be planned with careful 
attention to both these facters. For no 
useful purpose will be served by attempt- 
ing to satisfy one sort of purpose by oper- 
ations which would only satisfy another 
sort of purpose, or by undertaking opera- 
tions which in the nature and situation 
of this particular case cannot be verified. 
However disappointing this may be to 
the intellectually arrogant, only trouble 
and confusion will result from a failure 
to make clear, both to ourselves and to 
others, the way in which our conclusion 
is qualified by the specific limitations 
which this particular set of operations 
imposes. 

Let us return from this digression to a 
consideration of condition (iv). Doubt- 
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less there are many kinds of physical 
facts from which we can infer to mental 
facts; but I shall limit myself here to a 
consideration solely of literary evidence, 
i.e., written words. Our task will be to 
discover the various modes or types of 
mental similarity for which evidence in 
the form of written words can be offered. 
This will at once give us a set of sub- 
types of influence and the rules or opera- 
tions by which these subtypes can be 
verified. 

In all the types we are considering, it 
must constantly be borne in mind, we 
are concerned to be able to assert the 
existence of certain unobserved mental 
similarities on the basis of which and be- 
tween which we hope to be able to affirm 
(or to deny, as the case may be) the ex- 
istence of an influence relation. Thus the 
a and 6 of all the influence-pairs which 
we are here considering are not collec- 
tions of written words but the thoughts 
or views which these collections of words 
symbolize. In fact, two of the principal 
questions which have to be settled are the 
extent to which similarities or identities 
of these symbols can be taken to indicate 
similarities of the views symbolized and 
the extent to which similarities of views 
can be affirmed when there are no physi- 
cal similarities between the verbal sym- 
bols. 

I shall begin with the simplest case of 
similarity. It is the type in which the 
verbal symbols are identical, and I shall 
call it Q-similarity’’* because the physical 
evidence for similarity is always a quota- 
tion. Where we have a quotation of any 
length, we have ipso facto a case of simi- 
larity.? It seems clear also, as we have al- 
ready pointed out, that we have depend- 

8 This generates a subtype influence, which we 
can call “Q-influence.”’ 

9 The only exception to this would be the case in 
which some one—say, a child—spoke or wrote the 


words without understanding them. This would not 
be a quotation in the real sense. That is, we would 


ence and awareness. All that remains, 
therefore, is to determine temporal pri- 
ority, i.e., to determine who quoted 
whom. When this is done, we may take 
it that we have established Q-influence 
beyond any reasonable doubt. 

For the most part, I think, it is in the 
sphere of the history of literature that 
the presence or absence of Q-influence is 
investigated. There is, for instance, am- 
ple evidence that Plato was Q-influenced 
by Homer, since (a) Plato’s writings are 
temporally posterior to Homer’s and (6) 
Plato quotes Homer a considerable num- 
ber of times, often with explicit reference 
to the source of the quotation—a fact 
which justifies us in assuming the other 
conditions also to hold. This type of in- 
fluence does not seem to me to be either 
very interesting or significant. 

We may now turn to an examination 
of the type of similarity which is at once 
(it seems to me) the most interesting 
and the most difficult to determine. I 
shall call this type I-similarity, because 
one might say that the temporally pos- 
terior element was “inspired” or “af- 
fected” or “‘stimulated” by the element 
to which it is (in some sense) similar. 
Hence we shall say that a pair is an I- 
influence-pair when there is temporal 
priority, awareness, and dependence and 
when the kind of similarity which exists 
is I-similarity. It should be observed 
that awareness and dependence may be 
established for these pairs by other evi- 
dence than that of I-similarity. Indeed, 
as we shall see, in most cases the mere 
existence of I-similarity alone is not suf- 
ficient to establish these other conditions. 
Hence, we shall often be unable to assert 
that I-influence has occurred and shall 
have to content ourselves with I-simi- 
larity. 


not have a real case of influence because the simi- 
larity here would not be mental but only a physical 
similarity of the spoken or written words. 
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But, as a matter of fact, I-similarity 
itself proves to be a relation which it is 
often very difficult to determine. The 
reason, of course, is that inspiration is so 
vague a notion that it is not easy to de- 
fine with precision the kind of similarity 
which one thought or view “inspires” in 
another thought or view. It will also be 
asked whether a rigid line can be drawn 
between I-similarity and Q-similarity. 
For present purposes it seems well to de- 
fine this difference as depending on 
whether or not there exists any identity 
of verbal symbols representing the views 
in question. If there is such physical 
identity, we shall say that we are con- 
sidering a case of Q-similarity. If the 
verbal symbols are not identical or if 
there is only an occasional identity of 
term or phrase, we shall say that we are 
considering a case of I-similarity. Doubt- 
less, in particular cases it may often be 
difficult to determine whether certain 
physical identities do or do not constitute 
a partial quotation. The existence of I- 
similarity, if we could determine its pres- 
ence, would help us to decide that what 
might be an accidental terminological 
identity is, in fact, a case of Q-similarity. 
Thus, in such cases the isolated occur- 
rence alone either of verbal identity or 
of I-similarity might not be sufficient 
evidence to enable us to assert influence; 
but in their occurrence together they so 
mutually enforce one another that we 
may be able to assert both Q-influence 
and I-influence. 

Many instances of I-similarity (with 
or without some verbal identity) occur 
in the field of literary history. Such pairs 
are formed when some writer (say, 
Chaucer) tells a story, with variations 
and alterations but with considerable 
structural similarity (and perhaps with 
some verbal identity), which has already 
been told by some other writer (say, 
Boccaccio). Even without the evidence 
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of Q-influence which their titles show, 
there is sufficient I-similarity between 
Joyce’s Ulysses and the Odyssey to make 
it certain that they are an I-influence- 
pair. 

The nature of the difficulties involved 
in defining I-similarity, and hence of 
determining I-influence, will become 
clearer if we consider one or two more 
examples of possible I-similar-pairs. 
There can be little doubt, for instance, 
that there exists I-similarity between 
some of Kant’s views and some of 
Schopenhauer’s, or between certain views 
of the Pythagoreans and certain views of 
Plato, or that these views constitute I- 
influence-pairs. The theory of forms is 
certainly not identical, in any sense, with 
the Pythagorean theory of the limit; 
nevertheless, there is certainly some 
sense in which the former is a develop- 
ment, an enrichment, a deepening, of 
the latter. On the other hand, however, 
can one say that between the views of 
Pythagoras and those of Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington or between those of Plato and 
those of Professor Whitehead I-similar- 
ity exists? Or, still less, that they are 
I-influence-pairs? 

One reason for the difficulty we feel in 
this kind of case (which occurs by no 
means infrequently) is, of course, the 
difficulty of determining what the views 
of—say—Plato and Professor Whitehead 
are. Since not everyone would by any 
means agree, for instance, on a definition 
even of the most general and fundamen- 
tal characteristics of Platonism and of the 
philosophy of organism, how can we pos- 
sibly determine whether the writings 
(some of the writings) of Plato and Pro- 
fessor Whitehead constitute an influence- 
pair? In other words, except in cases 
where the similarity is very great, i.e., in 
cases in which prior element has not so 
much inspired or stimulated the owner 
of the posterior element as it has been 
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imitated by him, the judgment of I- 
similarity is likely to be very subjective. 
We have to say: “On my understanding 
of the views of Plato and Professor 
Whitehead there appears to be I-simi- 
larity. Hence, if the other conditions 
hold, these views, on my understanding 
of them, form an I-influence-pair.” 
Another reason for the difficulty which 
all such cases create for us lies in the fact 
that, even if we know (or think we know) 
what the views in question are, it is not 
at all easy to determine what mental 
similarity means. Physical similarity is 
relatively easy to define. We say that a 
is physically similar to } if a and b have 
the same color, or shape or weight or 
function, etc. Physical similarity, in a 
word, always implies physical identity at 
some point. We do not, I think, ever 
judge two things to be physically similar 
unless there is some point in which they 
are physically identical, though, of 
course, we may not be fully and con- 
sciously aware of this identity when we 
judge that they are similar. Now, of 
course, some kinds of mental similarity, 
like physical similarity, involve identity. 
For instance, we would judge two ideas 
or views to be similar if they served the 
same function.’? Again, we judge mental 
similarity to exist whenever some aspects 
of the two views are identical. This is 
true, for example, of the pairs already 
mentioned as being relatively indisput- 
able cases of I-influence. The views of 
Kant and of Schopenhauer are thus 
clearly I-similar because a number of as- 
pects of the two views—the concept of 
the sublime, for instance—are essentially 


*© Unfortunately, similarity of function is hardly 
the sort of mental similarity on which the assertion 
of I-influence can be based, since it will not often be 
the case that similarity of function proves depend- 
ence or even awareness. We may, however, define 
this kind of similarity as “FI-similarity’’; and, where 
the other conditions can be determined to hold, we 
can say that we have a case of FI-influence. 
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identical. This was why it was relatively 
easy to decide that they form an [-in- 
fluence-pair. Unfortunately, we not in- 
frequently feel views to be somehow 
similar even when it is impossible to 
prove any aspects of these views to be 
identical. What are we to do with such 
cases? 

Let us distinguish a special type of I- 
similarity, which I shall call “DI-simi- 
larity,” because the view owned by } 
is a development or extension or elabora- 
tion of a. The clearest cases, obviously, 
of DI-influence are to be found in the 
field of the history of science, especially 
in mathematical studies, where a is the 
basis, or partial basis, from which 0 is 
deduced. For instance, the pair ‘“New- 
tonian gravitational theory—Einstein’s 
relativity theory” is probably a DI-in- 
fluence-pair. But DI-influence is by no 
means limited to such fields. In the 
history of philosophy the development 
from Locke to Berkeley to Hume gives 
two DI-influence-pairs. 

This class of cases is useful because it 
gives us a way of defining—certainly not 
with perfect precision, but nevertheless 
in a way which gives considerable chance 
for verification—a frequent type of I- 
influence. Many cases of DI-influence 
may be also cases of simple I-influence; 
but the development from a to 6 may, 
in other cases, be so great that b may be in 
no respect at all “like” a, in the sense, for 
instance, in which what you are now 
thinking about is, I hope, “‘like” what I 
am thinking about. This definition of 
DI-similarity also gives us a basis for 
asserting influence to have occurred in 
cases where the owner of ), so far from 
reproducing identically any aspect of a, 
has reacted against a. We can, therefore, 
assert DI-similarity between certain 
pairs which are not at all similar in the 
sense of having identical aspects. How- 
ever, it will be convenient, even at the 
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cost of increasing once again the number 
of expressions we have to introduce, to 
treat this latter as a separate subtype, 
“ADI-influence.” 

Finally, we may introduce two addi- 
tional subtypes of I-influence, which I 
shall call S- and I-influence (or S- and 
DI-influence), defined as the class of 
cases in which the owner of 6 says that 
he has been I- or DI-influenced by a;* 
and R- and I-influence, the class of cases 
in which it is reasonable to infer that the 
owner of b thinks he has been I-influenced 
by a. The great advantage of introduc- 
ing these subtypes lies in the fact that by 
setting them up we relieve ourselves, in a 
good many cases, from the problem of 
deciding whether condition (ii) is ful- 
filled, which, as we have seen, is by no 
means always easy to do. For, where the 
owner of } thinks similarity exists, we 
can call a-b an influence-pair without 
going on to inquire whether similarity 
does in fact exist. 

We may conclude this analysis of in- 
fluence by venturing on a final observa- 
tion on the general problem of methodol- 
ogy in historical studies. If this analysis 
teaches us anything, it is that, as his- 
torians, we should be careful to determine 
at the outset exactly what our general 
argument requires us to be able to affirm. 
When this is precisely stated, we can 
proceed to work out a set of operations 
which should verify the proposition thus 
formulated. If it proves true, well and 
good. If it proves to be false or unverifi- 
able, we must say so and find a way of 
getting on without it; or if, under these 
circumstances, we use it, we must make 
clear to ourselves and to others the hypo- 
thetical character of our subsequent con- 
clusions. The advantage which should 

1 S- and I-influence should be distinguished from 
SI-influence, which defines the class of cases in which 
(i) we believe that the owner of b has been I-influ- 
enced by a, and (ii) the owner of 5 says he has been 


so I-influenced. 
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be derived from an analysis of the kind 
we have been attempting to sketch is 
just this: it gives us, in place of a vague, 
loose notion, a set of precise and carefully 
distinguished concepts and thereby en- 
ables us to determine exactly what, of 
the various things which we might mean, 
we do mean. Moreover, it enables us to 
develop a technique which shows us ex- 
actly how much and how little we have 
definitely established at any stage of our 
investigation. As long as the notion of 
influence remains loose, our judgments 
of influence are, in fact, really meaning- 
less. That which might mean anything 
means in fact—nothing. We only mis- 
lead ourselves and others by using such a 
term. 

Doubtless the requirements we are in- 
troducing make history a more painful 
and a less ambitious study. Doubtless it 
is much easier and much grander to write 
down glibly that ‘“‘Kant’s work stimu- 
lated a growth of interest in the notion 
of experience” or that “Montesquieu’s 
influence on the founding fathers is 


“marked’”’—and to pass on to fields and 


pastures new. But I venture to think 
that this is not history. It is not poetry, 
either; at least it is not good poetry. It is 
dishonest if it is conscious; it is stupid if 
it is not. In historical studies we must, 
I think, be prepared to accept the same 
strenuous values which hold in other 
fields of intellectual inquiry. We must, 
that is to say, prefer to know what we 
mean and to know what we know, even 
if it be little, rather than to confuse our- 
selves and mislead others through the 
appearance of meaning and knowing 
much. We must learn to be content to do 
well and soundly what we can; not, in 
striving after great things, to do nothing. 
We must recall what we have read in Ec- 
clesiasticus, that “he who condemneth 
small things shall fall by little and little.” 
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UINCY WRIGHT’S A Study of War is a 
very important work in several re- 
spects, particularly in its compre- 

hensive grasp of the essential sociocultural 
and historical aspects of war, and in the 
enormous factual material assembled and 
analyzed. It includes a set of original studies 
of several problems of war, and it reviews 
a vast mass of literature. There is a solid 
competence shown in the carrying-out 
of its several tasks. Finally, the work at- 
tempts to synthesize the different interpre- 
tations of war. In all these respects it is a 
first-class contribution to our knowledge of 
war, head and shoulders above the rank and 
file of the current literature in the field. Es- 
pecially valuable is its quantitative study of 
the movement of modern wars in the course 
of time. The reviewer is glad to see that the 
results of Wright’s study of the dynamics of 
war corroborate in all essentials the results 
obtained by the reviewer and published in 
1937 in his Dynamics. 

So much for the virtues and achievements 
of the work. Now let us turn to its failings. 
Since these shortcomings indicate which as- 
pects of war are still but little known to us, 
and which are therefore in particular need of 
further study by future investigators, I 
shall discuss the defects in greater detail 
than the virtues. This, however, does not 
detract anything from the achievements 
outlined above. 

The more unimportant shortcomings of 
A Study of War are repetitiousness, ques- 
tionable assumptions, factual errors, and a 
desire to be “very scientific,” resulting in a 
kind of pseudo-scientific obtuseness. There 


Quincy Wright, A Study of War. 2 vols. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
1552. $15. 
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is a needless extension of the discussion to 
include many phenomena but little related 
to war. Errors in technique must be noted. 
More serious failings are involved in the con- 
spicuous eclecticism of the work, and in the 
blurred definitions and lack of cogent logic. 
Above all, Wright fails to give any real syn- 
thesis of the different approaches to the 
study of war, or a unified theory of war, 
especially of its causation. Let us briefly 
take these defects one by one. 

1. Repetitiousness.—This is abundantly 
present, but it is a very minor vice. It may 
be even a virtue if the repeated conclusions 
are valid. 

2. Factual errors—Kant is styled as a 
relativist and pragmatist (p. 194), a charac- 
terization which is rather fallacious. The 
author states that before 2500 B.c. in Egypt 
there was no organized military activity 
(p. 575). But, among several other bits of 
contrary evidence, the predynastic “‘mace- 
head records ‘captives 120,000’; and of cap- 
tive animals ‘oxen 400,000,’ ‘goats 1,422,- 
ooo’ ” (see J. Baikie, A History of Egypt, I, 
64). Granting that the Egyptian document 
greatly exaggerates the victory, neverthe- 
less it is hardly accurate to regard this kind 
of activity as a mere unorganized gangsters’ 
feud or as amateurish cattle stealing. Errors 
of that kind crop up here and there. How- 
ever, in a work of the scope of A Study of 
War they are inevitable and need not be 
given any critical importance. 

3. Questionable assumptions.—A series of 
theories or conclusions of very questionable 
validity are often accepted and handed down 
by the author as proven and valid. He ac- 
cepts as a proven truth the race-deteriorat- 
ing, adverse character of the selection of 
modern wars. As a matter of fact, the prob- 
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lem is much more complex, and negative 
selection in no way can be taken as a uni- 
formity or even as a general tendency (see 
some of the data and the literature in my 
Contemporary Sociological Theories, pp. 329 
ff; and in my Man and Society in Calamity, 
pp. 96 ff.). Similarly, Wright accepts with- 
out questioning E. Huntington’s climatic 
theories of civilization, power, war, and so on 
(pp. 63 ff.). Actually, these theories are 
hardly tenable (see my Contemporary Soci- 
ological Theories, chap. iii). A somewhat 
different example of this species of defect is 
the author’s dogmatic assertion that with- 
out the impact of external factors any social 
system becomes static, devoid of any change 
whatsoever (p. 388). Such an assumption is 
wrong factually as well as logically (see my 
Dynamics, Vol. IV, chaps. xii, xiii). Still 
another questionable procedure is the au- 
thor’s use of an elementary text in sociology 
(very stimulating for Freshmen, but con- 
spicuous in its lack of conceptualization) as 
a model for the definition of the main socio- 
logical concepts (Appen. XXXV). The 
procedure is certainly original, but hardly 
acceptable. Usually such definitions are 
sought for in the classical works in the field 
and not in the texts for the “‘first graders” 
in high school or college. 

These examples give an idea of the variety 
of the questionable assumptions in a con- 
siderable number present in the work. 

4. Pseudo-scientific obtuseness.—We all 
are familiar with undergraduate honors 
theses or graduate Ph.D. theses. They usu- 
ally begin with a long, serious, boring, and 
incompetent discussion of the nature of 
scientific method and of scientific tech- 
niques. However, such a procedure by be- 
ginners is comprehensible and excusable. 
But it is quite a different matter when dis- 
tinguished scholars like Wright, or W. G. 
Sumner, and others do the same. In the 
works of W. G. Sumner the least scientific 
and the least fruitful pages and chapters are 
those in which, following a brand of Karl 
Pearson’s “‘scientism,” he discusses dully 
the nature of scientific method. Likewise, 
in his discussions of what scientific method 
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is (chap. xvi, Appen. XXV, et passim) 
Wright is at his worst; he (or, as I suspect, 
the graduate students who wrote these pages) 
gives there nothing new or valuable. He 
does not grasp the problem adequately, nor 
does he seem to realize that the vulgar and 
objectionable brand of withered empiricism 
he takes for the scientific method is in no 
way the only or the real scientific method. 
The same desire to be “very and strictly 
scientific” seems to be responsible for many 
other manifestations of this obtuseness, such 
as the systematic effort to use semanticist 
jargon throughout, turning everything into 
a symbol or symbol of symbols. Similar 
attention is given to psychoanalysis and its 
jargon. There are laborious attempts to 
elaborate definitions and concepts along the 
lines of what he thinks is the scientific 
method, and so on. The humorous side of 
this “scientism” is that his concepts and 
definitions, so correctly tailored from the 
standpoint of the Emily Posts of semanti- 
cism, psychoanalysis, and the ‘emaciated 
empiricism of the Unified Science,” happen 
to be uniformly poor definitions. They are 
promptly discarded and transgressed by the 
author as soon as he plunges into a real 
scientific study. For instance, he laboriously 
produces a definition of war, and then turns 
at once to a long study of animal warfare 
and wars of primitive tribes which, according 
to his definition, are not war phenomena at 
all. Such humorous contradictions occur 
throughout the whole work, which would 
gain considerably if these Freshman exer- 
cises were entirely omitted. 

5. Unneeded excursions over the whole 
universe.—In his efforts to give an exhaustive 
analysis of war the author extends his study 
over many fields either unrelated or only 
remotely related to war. Pages and pages 
are devoted to a discussion of science, the 
classification of sciences (especially of the 
social sciences); to biological and psycho- 
logical theories of reflexes, drives, wishes, 
instincts; and to psychoanalysis, sociological 
terminology, semantics, the animal struggle 
for existence, and so on. Such a great dis- 
persion of effort precludes any real contribu- 
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tion to these fields. It makes the excursions 
quite superficial and greatly deflects the 
concentration of analysis on the crucial as- 
pects of war phenomena. [If all these wan- 
derings were omitted, the real contributions 
of the work would stand out more con- 
spicuously. 

6. Errors of method and techniques.—Mo- 
tivated by the desire to be “very scientific,” 
the author naturally pays great attention to 
quantitative methods and techniques. In 
regard to many phenomena they are used 
properly and give roughly valid results, 
mainly in the field of the movement of war 
in time. Unfortunately, Wright extends his 
quantitative study to many other fields 
where it is inapplicable, or he applies it in 
very questionable ways. The result is a 
series of misleading fallacies. This clearly 
comes out in his measurements of the tech- 
nological, strategic, legal, intellectual, social, 
political, and psychic distances between 
various states; in the indices of friendliness 
and hostility of nations; and in the estimates 
of the probability of war between various 
states. Since Wright faultily defines his con- 
cept of distance, and since his measuring rod 
is fanciful and arbitrary (see chaps. xxxv, 
xxxvi; Appens. XL, XLI, XLII), the re- 
spective indices can only be misleading. In- 
deed, they are in large part already repudi- 
ated by actual historical events. In Table 
73 the probability of war between Japan and 
the U.S.S.R., as estimated in 1937, appears 
to be much higher (the index is .994-93) 
than for war between any other countries 
except Japan and China. Yet the Russo- 
Japanese war is still not on the agenda of 
history, while many other wars are grave 
facts. In Table 71 we read that the total 
sociocultural distance between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States or Great Britain is one 
of the greatest (the index is 63); hence their 
alliance is one of the least probable. This is 
greater than the distance between the U.S.- 
S.R. and France (only 46), or Great Britain 
and France (only 27), Great Britain and 
Italy (59), or even Great Britain and Ger- 
many (58). The actual incidence of wars 
and alliances has cast such estimates into 


oblivion. The same is to be said of all the 
tables of this kind, in spite of the author’s 
effort to claim that they are corroborated by 
history. i 

I do not object to the idea of social dis- 
tance or to the other kinds of distance. In- 
deed, I think that, when rightly defined, 
they can even be roughly measured. What 
I criticize is the unsoundness of the present 
definition of these distances and the still 
more faulty method of measuring them (see 
my forthcoming ‘Sociocultural Causality, 
Time, Space’’). 

In the work as a whole there are several 
other fallacious methods and techniques of 
various brands which space prevents discuss- 
ing here. 

7. Conspicuous eclecticism.—Trying to 
include all the aspects of war, the author 
generously opens his pages to any and all 
theories of war or of social life. As a large 
number of these came to his notice, his work 
is a veritable storehouse of different and 
often contradictory theories. Biological the- 
ories of animal conflicts, co-operation, and 
symbiosis; psychological theories of drives 
and wishes, reflexes and instincts; contra- 
dictory conjectures on primitive societies 
and their warfare—they are all present. 
Semantics, psychoanalysis, mechanistic 
equilibrium theories, Toynbee’s philosophy 
of history (and the diametrically opposed 
theory of “technological lead and politico- 
cultural lag’) are likewise included. Sym- 
bolic and naturalistic interpretations of 
public opinion (state and nation) ; historical 
nominalism and sociological realism; cli- 
matic theories of factors of social change; 
and so on and so forth—all are welcomed, 
all receive cordial hospitality, and peacefully 
squat side by side. It is needless to add that 
these are united only mechanically, linked 
solely by spacial adjacency on the pages of 
the book. They are in no way synthesized 
into a truly unified and cogent theory. Such 
an eclecticism is responsible for the rather 
loose logic, the blunted and vague defini- 
tions, the superficiality of many basic analy- 
ses, and, finally, for the failure to give any 
coherent theory of war or of its causation. 
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Such “tolerance’’ is commendable as a social 
virtue, but it is a grave vice in scientific 
work. 

8. Bluntness of definitions and lack of 
cogent logic.—A number of typical cases 
show this loose eclecticism in basic defini- 
tions and concepts. The concept of equilib- 
rium plays an important part in the work, 
in connection with the so-called principle 
of the balance of power and the problem of 
peace. Does Wright give any clear defini- 
tion of equilibrium? Does he even raise the 
decisive problem as to what equilibrium may 
mean if applied to sociocultural phenomena? 
Does he formulate clearly the meaning of 
equilibrium in mechanics and _physico- 
chemical sciences? Not at all. We are mere- 
ly told that “departure from equilibrium 
tends” to generate war (pp. 743 ff.). (See 
a criticism of equilibrium concept in applica- 
tion to sociocultural phenomena in my 
Dynamics, IV, 677 ff.). Because of the in- 
determinate nature of his concept of equi- 
librium, Wright’s lengthy discussion of the 
principle of the balance of power, its mean- 
ing, and its relation to war often becomes 
self-contradictory. The same can be said of 
the concept of social integration, which 
plays an important part in the work. A long 
chapter (xxviii) and many other pages (257 
ff.) are devoted to the analysis of the factor 
of integration and disintegration with refer- 
ence to war. Yet there is practically no defi- 
nition of what is meant by social integration 
or disintegration, except for a few quite in- 
definite statements taken from elementary 
texts or incidental works (p. 1438). Hence 
the discussion is very vague. The same is 
true of the definitions of nationalism and 
nation (pp. 9gg1 ff.), determinism and in- 
determinism, and so on. This pointlessness 
of the instrumental concepts and definitions 
is partly responsible for the indefiniteness 
of many of the results, especially in the 
central problem of war causation. 

9. Failure to give any systematic theory of 
war, especially of war causation.—Most of 
the foregoing defects are well manifested in 
the basic problem of the work—the causes 
of war. Most of the second volume is de- 
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voted to this topic. The net result, however, 
is disappointing. 

To begin with, the author does not give 
any clear indication of what he means by 
cause or causes. True, we are told that “in 
a scientific sense the cause of the changes in 
any variable is a change in any other vari- 
able in a proposition stating the relations of 
all the factors in a process of equilibrium.” 
Since we do not know what is meant by “a 
process of equilibrium,” since we do not 
know whether the variables studied are or 
are not in “the state of equilibrium,” and 
since we are neither forbidden nor encouz- 
aged to look for a causal relationship be- 
tween two or more variables, regardless of 
whether they are in equilibrium, this whole 
definition of ‘‘the cause in a scientific sense” 
becomes meaningless. 

We are told, further, that “the term 
‘causes of war’ refers in this study to ‘effi- 
cient causes’ which precede the outbreak 
of war’ (pp. 728-29). But, since it is not 
specified whether the term “efficient cause” 
is used in its Aristotelian or in some other 
sense, this does not help us either. Else- 
where we are told something more about 
causes and contingency, determinism and 
indeterminism, and about “historical,” 
“scientific,” and “practical” causes (pp. 
1356-57). All this, however, only increases 
the maze of definitions and leaves us lost 
in this forest of many concepts. Armed with 
such an indeterminate concept of cause, one 
can hardly expect much luck in a search for 
the causes of war. 

Wright’s first formula of the causes of 
war is as follows: ‘“‘War has politico-tech- 
nological, juro-ideological, socio-religious, 
and psycho-economic causes” (p. 739). To 
these are added a series of cosmic and bio- 
logical factors. As a result the proposition 
amounts to the statement that ‘‘the totality 
of sociocultural conditions, plus a great 
many biological and physico-chemical fac- 
tors, are the causes of war.” The proposi- 
tion is void of any real meaning. It does not 
solve the problem of the causation of war 
at all. We are left where we started. In 
contrast to such definite propositions as “‘the 











necessary cause of diphtheria is infection, of 
birth, conception” the author hits very wide 
of his mark. 

Evidently not satisfied with such a re- 
sult, Wright tries other approaches. He 
breaks the “cause” down into a series of 
specific factors and studies their inhibiting 
and facilitating influences on war. In this 
way he discusses first the factor of the bal- 
ance of power. But he does this without any 
real indication of when the balance of power 
is in equilibrium and when not. Nor does he 
tell us when and where equilibrium is ef- 
fected or upset, or how we can measure all 
these qualitative changes in the balance of 
power. Naturally, Wright cannot make 
much out of such an unwieldy factor, except 
for the vacillating statement that now it 
contributes to peace, now to war. “It pro- 
vides the most general [reviewer’s italics] 
explanation for the oscillations of peace and 
war in Europe since the Thirty Years’ War” 
(p. 756). This statement is followed on the 
next page by the proposition that ‘there 
never has been wholehearted devotion to 
the balance of power principle,” because 
“each of the powers has been interested . . . . 
in augmenting its relative power” (p. 757). 
Then, on the next page, “‘up to the present, 
however, the system [of the balance of pow- 
er] has worked in the long run” (p. 758). 

Frankly, I cannot see very much in these 
vague, self-contradictory, and incessantly 
shifting statements. This is all the more baf- 
fling when the author himself indicates fur- 
ther that there were many long periods of 
peace, like the pax Romana, without the ex- 
istence of any balance of power (pp. 758-59). 

What is said of the principle of balance of 
power can be said of practically all the spe- 
cific factors analyzed by the author: the age 
of the states, heterogeneity, economic struc- 
ture, progressiveness, social integration, 
constitutionalism, federalism, democracy, 
invulnerability, population, capitalism, hu- 
man nature, drives, social distances, political 
lag, and others. In most of these specific 
analyses, the relevant factor is either poorly 
defined or not defined at all. Thus a clear 
investigation of its relationship to war be- 
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comes impossible. A series of vacillating 
conclusions becomes inevitable. The infly- 
ence of the factor is given now as facilitating 
peace, now as fostering war; now slight, now 
important—take it hot or cold,as you please. 
A typical illustration of this is given by the 
following statements: “A general increase 
of the world’s population may lead to closer 
co-operation among peoples..... On the 
other hand, a general increase of population 
may lead to more friction and war” (p. 1119) 
If it were stated exactly under what con- 
dition the population factor leads to war, 
and under what conditions it conduces to 
peace, no objection could be raised to these 
seemingly self-contradictory statements that 
A is the cause of B and of non-B. But almost 
no such specification is given. Therefore we 
are left with something remarkably similar 
to the proverbial diagnosis of the doctor: 
“The patient either will recover or he will 
not; in the latter event he may even die.” 

After a long search for the specific factors 
along these lines, the author gives us two 
new general formulas of the causes of war, 
different from the first one. 


Wars result legally because of the tendency 
of a system of law to assume that the state is 
completely sovereign; psychologically, because 
of the improbability that all persons will be able 
to satisfy the human disposition to dominate; 
sociologically, because of the utility of external 
wars as a means of integrating societies in 
times of emergency [which utility was denied 
for many a war by the author before]; and 
militarily, because of the need of political power 
confronted by rivals continually to increase 
itself in order to survive [p. 1236]. 


A few pages later we read: 


Wars arise because of the changing relations 
of numerous variables—technological, psychic, 
social, and intellectual. There is no single 
cause of war. Peace is an equilibrium among 
many forces. [Yet bloody battle often results in 
a stalemate which is a form of equilibrium. Does 
this mean that such an indecisive struggle is 
peace?] Change in amy particular force, trend, 
movement, or policy may at one time make for 
war, but under other conditions a similar change 
may make for peace..... Certain relation- 
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ships, however, have been of outstanding impor- 
tance. Political lag deserves attention as an out- 
standing cause of war in contemporary civiliza- 
tion [p. 1284]. [Reviewer’s italics.] 


These formulas all appear to me but a 
confession of failure to discover the cause 
or causes of war. In a sense they all amount 
to the statement that “‘anything can be the 
cause or causes of war.”’ Very enlightening, 
indeed! When this is again followed by par- 
ticular stress on a new factor “‘of outstand- 
ing importance’—the political lag—the 
situation is aggravated still more. This 
vacillation concerning ‘‘outstanding impor- 
tance” implies that the roles of ‘‘any par- 
ticular force, trend, movement, or policy” 
seemingly are not identical. Some are of ut- 
most importance, others are negligible. The 
study of the causes should have indicated 
which factors are of real importance and 
which are not. 

Furthermore, ‘‘the balance of power” is 
assigned and then denied “outstanding im- 
portance.” Several other factors are simi- 
larly treated. Especially untenable is the 
whole theory of the lag of socio-political or 
immaterial culture behind the technological 
and economic (see my Dynamics, Vol. IV, 
chaps. iv, vi, vii). 

Thus, after a long and painful search for 
the causes of war, we land somewhere be- 
tween a theory of a perfectly indeterminate 
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multiple causality and a theory of “political 
lag.” 

This brief analysis shows that in its main 
objective—the discovery of the causes of 
war—A Study of War definitely failed. This 
is all the more regrettable since the work 
contains a vast body of evidence quite clear- 
ly pointing to the necessary or the main 
cause of war, together with many relevant 
positive and negative supplementary fac- 
tors. Immersion in an ocean of the factual 
material, together with a desire to produce 
a comprehensive and very scientific study of 
war, prevented the author from discovering 
the causes he sought. 

I can conclude my review at this point. 
The real contributions of the work and its 
weak points have been outlined. The con- 
tributions consist mainly in the marshaling 
of a vast mass of factual material, and in a 
series of original studies of the legal aspects 
of war and the temporal trends in magni- 
tude, frequency, casualties, and duration. 
The weakest points are the loose conceptual 
framework and the analytical part of the 
study. 

In spite of these defects, A Study of War 
remains a real contribution and a notable 
landmark in the recent literature on war. 
We can heartily congratulate not only its 
author but also ourselves. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 








QUINCY WRIGHT’S A STUDY OF WAR AND THE 
BELLUM JUSTUM THEORY' 


HANS KELSEN 


NY attempt to improve international re- 

lations by eliminating war as the worst 

of all evils must start from the actual status 

of international law. A clear insight into the 
legal position of war is indispensable. 

In his standard work on war, one of the 
most important publications in the field of 
political and legal science of recent years, 
Professor Quincy Wright characterizes the 
evolution of international law with respect 
to the legal position of war as follows: 


Grotius . . . . contemplated a family of Chris- 
tian monarchs, each enforcing law in his own 
realm but ready to co-operate to punish the 
violator of the law of nations, expecially the 
initiator of a war which was unjust..... The 
conception of war underwent changes. Instead 
of an instrument of justice, it came to be con- 
sidered an instrument of policy. Vattel, who 
wrote in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
assumed that, while princes should satisfy 
themselves that they had a just cause before 
they initiated war, no one else could pass judg- 


ment on the matter. ... . The initiation of war 
became, therefore, for third states a question of 
fact, not of law..... / An important change in 


the conception of war was developed as a conse- 
quence of the general acceptance of the League 
of Nations Covenant and the Pact of Paris in 
the 1920’s. These instruments . . . . were based 
on the conception that the initiation of war is 
illegitimate, until such time as the specified 
peaceful procedures have been exhausted, ac- 
cording to the Covenant or, in any circum- 
stances, according to the Pact. The latter per- 
mitted war only to a state which had already 
had war made against it and to others coming 
to its assistance. A state was never justified in 
initiating a state of war. The primary belliger- 
ent was always an aggressor. This conception 
differed both from the Grotian conception, 
which considered war a suitable procedure for 


* Quincy Wright, A Study of War. 2 vols. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
xxiii+xvii+1552. $15. 
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enforcing a just cause, and from the Vattelian 
conception, which considered war a fact, the 
propriety of originating which was outside law 
altogether. From being a right and then a 
fact, war had become a crime.? 


Thus there are, according to Professor 
Wright, two decisive turning-points in the 
evolution of the legal position of war. The 
first is the abandonment of the bellum jus- 
tum theory, established by Grotius, that is, 
the theory that war is in principle forbidden 
and allowed only as a sanction—as a reac- 
tion against a delict. Professor Wright as- 
sumes that Vattel is responsible for, or, at 
least, bears witness to, the fact that the 
bellum justum principle has been given up. 
The second point, according to Professor 
Wright, is the outlawry of war by the Pact 
of Paris, ratified by almost all the states of 
the world. Even as late as 1924 Professor 
Wright was of the opinion that, according to 
general international law, “the transition 
from a state of peace to a ‘state of war’ is 
neither legal nor illegal. A state of war is re- 
garded as an event the origin of which is 
outside of international law although that 
law prescribes rules for its conduct differing 
from those prevailing in time of peace.” 
It is by the Pact of Paris, and not earlier, 
that the transition from a state of peace toa 
state of war became illegal. According to 
Professor Wright’s interpretation, the Pact 
of Paris did not re-establish the bellum jus- 
tum doctrine but replaced it by the much 
farther-going principle that war is in any 
case a crime and is forbidden even as a re- 
action against a violation of law (except the 
violation of the Pact of Paris). War is only 
a delict and must not be used as a sanction. 


? Ibid., pp. 334, 336, 337, 341-42. 

3 Ibid., p. 891 (quoting his “The Outlawry of 
War,” American Journal of International Law, XIX 
[1925], 75). 
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In view of the great importance of this 
problem for the post-war establishment of 
an international organization guaranteeing 
an enduring peace, it may be justifiable to 
present another interpretation of the facts 
and documents in question. 

First of all, it is not necessary to assume 
that the bellum justum theory was aban- 
doned in the eighteenth century; in any 
case, not by Vattel. And his opinion is to be 
considered as very important, since his pres- 
entation of international law is quite realis- 
tic and his authority generally recognized. 
Vattel is an unconditional follower of the 
bellum justum theory. He says: “The right 
to use force or to make war is given to Na- 
tions only for their defense and for the 
maintenance of their rights.’’4 This is the 
application of the general principle of natu- 
ral law, which Vattel formulates as follows: 
“Nature gives men the right te use force 
when it is needed for the defense and preser- 
vation of their rights.’’> Vattel even defines 
the concept of war according to the bellum 
justum theory: “War is that state in which 
we prosecute our rights by force.’ He goes 
so far as to declare: 


If anyone attacks a Nation or violates its 
perfect rights, he does it an injury. Then, and 
then only, has that Nation the right to resist 
him and bring him to reason; it has also the 
right to prevent an injury when it sees itself 
threatened with one. We may say, therefore, in 
general, that the foundation of the cause of 
every just war is an injury, either already re- 
ceived or threatened. .... War cannot be just 
on both sides.” 


Vattel, however, takes into consideration 
the indubitable fact that, according to gen- 
eral international law, there is no objective 
impartial authority competent to decide the 
question whether, in a given case, a state 
has committed a delict and, consequently, 
whether a war to which a state has resorted 


4E. de Vattel, The Law of Nations, ed. James 
Brown Scott (“Classics of International Law” 
{Washington, 1916]), Vol. III, Book III, chap. iii, 
§ 26. 

5 Ibid., chap. i, § 3. 


6 Tbid., § 1. 7 Ibid., chap. iii, §§ 26 and 39. 
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is a just or an unjust war. In perfect accord- 
ance with positive law, Vattel states that it 
is within the jurisdiction of every state con- 
cerned to decide that question: 


Since.... Nations are equal and _ inde- 
pendent ....and cannot set themselves up as 
judges over one another, it follows that in all 
cases open to doubt the war carried on by both 
parties must be regarded as equally lawful, at 
least as regards its exterior effects and until the 
cause is decided. That does not prevent other 
Nations from passing judgment on the question 
for themselves in order to decide what their 
attitude must be and to assist the Nation which 
appears to them to be in the right; nor does 
this consequence of the independence of Na- 
tions save the author of an unjust war from the 
guilt of his act.’ 


The true meaning of Vattel’s statement is 
that the radical decentralization character- 
istic of general international law makes the 
application of the bellum justum principle, 
stipulated by the same general interna- 
tional law, very difficult. It does not mean 
that the bellum justum principle is not valid. 
According to Vattel, war is not a legally in- 
different fact but either a delict or a reaction 
against the delict, and that means a sanc- 
tion. 

In his Introduction to the English trans- 
lation of Vattel’s work, A. de Lapradelle 
states that, according to Vattel, “in positive 
law every war engaged in according to for- 
mula and carried on according to rule is 
lawful.”® This statement could hardly be 
confirmed by a literal quotation. Vattel, 
speaking of the formal conditions necessary 
for a lawful war, says expressly: ‘These 
two conditions are necessary for a lawful war 
according to the Law of Nations; that is to 
say, such a war as Nations have the right to 
make.”*® The formal conditions in them- 


8 Tbid., § 40. 

9 Ibid., p. xxiii. 

10 Tbid., Book III, chap. iii, § 66. (Italics mine.) 
Unjustified in every respect is also C. van Vollen- 
hoven’s statement (The Three Stages in the Evolu- 
tion of the Law of Nations [The Hague, rgro], p. 65): 
“The one central idea of Vattel’s Law of Nations 
.... is that the sovereign state is practically abso- 
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selves, as, for instance, a declaration of war, 
do not suffice to make a war legal; they are 
additional conditions. 

It was during the nineteenth century 
that the bellum justum theory receded into 
the background, and this more in the text- 
books of international law than in the of- 
ficial declarations of the governments, 
which always considered it necessary to 
justify a war waged by them as a just war. 

That the bellum justum theory has never 
been completely abandoned manifests itself 
clearly by the fact that one of the most im- 
portant parts of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
part concerning reparations, is obviously 
based on this doctrine. Article 231 justifies 
the reparations imposed on Germany by 
maintaining that Germany and its allies are 
responsible for an act of aggression. This 
means that Article 231 characterizes this 
aggression as an illegal act, as a delict, 
which would have been impossible if the au- 
thors of the Peace Treaty had shared the 
opinion that every state had a right to re- 
sort to war for any reason against any other 
state. If the aggression which Germany was 
forced to admit had not been considered il- 
legal, it could not have been relied on to 
justify Germany’s obligation to make repa- 
ration for the loss and damage caused by 
the aggression. The Treaty of Versailles did 
not impose upon Germany a war indemnity 
but a duty to make reparations for illegally 
caused damages. The aggression of Ger- 
many and its allies was considered illegal be- 


lutely free to hurl a war at any time, for any reason 
and at whomsoever its sovereign, irresponsible 
judgment desires to do so.” Vollenhoven, a great 
admirer of Grotius, makes Vattel responsible for 
the insufficiency of international adjective law. But 
the difference between Grotius and Vattel is only 
that the latter saw a problem which the former 
ignored, namely, the problem of how the principle 
of bellum justum can be applied to a concrete case. 
Vollenhoven is not an impartial critic of Vattel. 
Characteristic of his pamphlet is the following sen- 
tence: “The contrast between the old book by 
Grotius and the new one of 1758 [by Vattel] is most 
briefly characterized by the Christian names of 
either author; the Dutchman is called Hugh, a 
bluff and sturdy name; the other is called Eméric: 
the name of a ballet-master” (p. 26). 





cause the war to which they resorted in 1914 
was considered to be a war “imposed” upon 
the Allied and Associated Governments, 
This can mean only that Germany and its 
allies resorted to war without sufficient rea- 
son, without themselves having been 
wronged by the Allied and Associated 
Powers or by any one of them. 

The bellum justum theory determines also 
another part of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Article 15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations permits members of 
the League, under certain conditions, to pro- 
ceed to war against other League members, 
but only “for the maintenance of right and 
justice.”’ Only a just war is permitted." 

It is not by accident that at the same 
time, in 1919, a professor at the University 
of Vienna, Leo Strisower, published a book 
under the title Der Krieg und die Vélker- 
rechtsordnung, in which he tried to show 
that the principle of just war is a rule of 
positive international law. 

And now the Pact of Paris. From the 
point of view of legal technique this treaty 
is one of the most unfortunate documents of 
international law. There can be no doubt 
that Professor Wright’s interpretation of the 
Pact is quite possible; it is even the usual 
interpretation of this treaty. But this inter- 
pretation makes the Pact of Paris a prac- 
tically useless and futile instrument. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, war—that is, 
the use of force, the only effective sanction 
in international law—is eliminated without 
being replaced by another kind of sanction. 
War is allowed only against a state which 
has violated the Pact by resorting to war. 
But there are many possibilities of violating 
international law without resorting to war. 
What about a state, for instance, which re- 
fuses to execute the decision of an inter- 
national court and thus openly violates the 
right of another state? According to the 
usual interpretation, the Pact of Paris pre- 
vents any effective action to enforce the law 


Cf. Hans Kelsen, Law and Peace in Interna- 
tional Relations (“Oliver Wendell Holmes Lectures, 
1940-41” [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1942]), pp. 38 f. 
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against its violator and thus affords an ex- 
cellent protection to any state which dis- 
regards the rights of the others, which 
breaks all the rules of general international 
law and all its treaties—except the Pact of 
Paris. This treaty—or, more exactly ex- 
pressed, the usual interpretation of this 
treaty—ignores the fact that war is, just as 
the bellum justum theory implies, not only a 
delict but also a reaction against a delict 
and, as such, a sanction. It is by no means 
an ideal sanction, but, after all, it is the only 
effective sanction within actual internation- 
al law. By trying to reach a higher standard 
than that determined by the bellum justum 
principle, the usual interpretation of the 
Pact of Paris goes back far behind that prin- 
ciple. 

The usual interpretation of the Pact of 
Paris may be justified by the words of Arti- 
cle 1: “The High Contracting Parties de- 
clare .... that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international contro- 
versies.”’ But the following words allow a 
more restrictive interpretation: “and re- 
nounce it as an instrument of national pol- 
icy.” If war is forbidden only as an instru- 
ment of national policy, it is allowed as an 
instrument of international policy and espe- 
cially as an instrument of international law. 
War is an instrument of international law if 
it has the character of a sanction of inter- 
national law. This is exactly the idea of the 
bellum justum theory. 

A reasonable interpretation of the Pact of 
Paris is all the more important, since the 
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Pact will probably be one of the foundation 
stones of the international organization to 
be established after this war; and the most 
reasonable interpretation is that which 
makes the Pact an almost generally ac- 
cepted codification of the bellum justum 
principle. This principle is, from a technical 
point of view, the most appropriate starting- 
point for a reform movement. For it directs 
our efforts to the most urgent need: the es- 
tablishment of an international organ whose 
function is impartially to ascertain whether, 
in a given case, a state has violated inter- 
national law so that a sanction directed 
against it is justified. In order to assure 
peace within the international community, 
it is necessary to improve the technique of 
the legal order constituting this community. 
If we wish to substitute for individual war 
as a sanction a collectively organized em- 
ployment of force, we have first to make 
possible a satisfactory application of the 
bellum justum principle. We have to take 
from the states concerned the competence 
to decide the question whether in a given 
case a sanction is justified and to transfer 
this competence to an international court 
with compulsory jurisdiction. This is, in my 
opinion, an essential condition of any fur- 
ther progress in the field of international 
organization. If Professor Quincy Wright 
could lend his high authority to this idea, he 
certainly would crown the great work which 
he has performed for the peace of the future 
in his splendid study of war. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








THE SCIENTIFIC STATUS OF VALUE JUDGMENTS 


A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


ATTEMPT to revive the dispute con- 
cerning the scientific status of value 
judgments may seem to many more or less 
futile, since neither the practical nor the 
theoretical conditions under which its reso- 
lution could be achieved exist. On the prac- 
tical side, strangely enough, there is not 
even the urge to settle the issue one way or 
the other. Many of those who think about 
values are quite indifferent to the dispute, 
arguing with some conviction that the entire 
controversy is academic and that the scien- 
tific character of valuational studies must 
be measured entirely in terms of results 
achieved, not in terms of methods employed. 
Furthermore, to be scientific is not always 
praiseworthy; scientific conditions are often 
restrictive, and many rebel against any limi- 
tations of method. On the theoretical side 
also the dispute has proved more or less bar- 
ren. To decide with any finality whether 
there can be a science of value requires two 
things: a final definition of “science” and a 
final definition of “value.” There is no 
agreement today that either of these defini- 
tions has been achieved. It appears the bet- 
ter part of wisdom, therefore, to drop the en- 
tire issue and to turn to more important 
concerns. 

In spite of this situation I propose to re- 
open the controversy. I do this because I 
believe that at least one term involved in the 
issue—the term “science’”—has received a 
certain amount of clarification in recent 
years. While every definition is, at least 
partly, an arbitrary matter, and in this 
sense no final definition can ever be ob- 
tained, nevertheless we are in a position to- 
day, I believe, to realize the unsatisfactory 
character of certain definitions of this term 
which have been proposed. The scientific 
method is certainly something more specific 
than can be described by such vague notions 
as objectivity, unemotionality, and control, 
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yet it is probably much more general than 
can be described in terms of the mathemati- 
cal and experimental method. We shall 
probably not be proceeding wisely if we de- 
fine the word either so that every investiga- 
tion is a science or so that physics is the only 
science. Yet I do not think we need to for- 
sake either precision or adequacy if we define 
the term somewhere in between these ex- 
tremes. 

I shall attempt to state the conditions un- 
der which a judgment may be characterized 
as “scientific.” It turns out that there are 
three such conditions, which are independ- 
ent of one another; as a consequence, there 
are three distinct types of scientific judg- 
ment, and failure to differentiate between 
them results in ambiguity. Then I shall ex- 
amine certain of the recent theories of value, 
in the effort to determine whether according 
to each of these theories a value judgment 
may be properly included in science and, if 
so, in which of the three senses. Finally, I 
shall try to decide whether, in view of these 
considerations, there is any sense in disput- 
ing about values. 


I 


Science is constituted by judgments of 
three types. While in the final analysis 
these forms differ from one another in de- 
gree rather than in kind, nevertheless in any 
specific investigation they are sharply dis- 
tinguished. Again, each of the types might, 
in view of further investigation, prove to 
have been mistakenly identified and to be 
properly characterized as another of the 
forms. Finally, not all the three types would 
be admitted by all scientists. The first type 
would, I am sure, be accepted by every sci- 
entific investigator, even the most extreme 
of the positivists. The second type would be 
allowed by all who believe that the task of 
science is not merely to describe but to ex- 
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plain as well. The third type would be ad- 
mitted by all those who insist that the pre- 
suppositions of any investigation are part of 
that investigation. 

The first type may be characterized as 
observational judgments concerning which sub- 
stantial agreement may be obtained. Here are 
to be found such statements as: “Here is a 
bright band,” “This buzzer is sounding,” 
“The needle coincides with point 10 on this 
dial,” “The object seen through this micro- 
scope exhibits such and such a pattern of 
colors and lines,” etc. It is to be noted that 
these are not necessarily quantitative judg- 
ments, though such statements are to be in- 
cluded under judgments of this general type. 
Difference of opinion exists as to whether 
this kind of observational judgment should 
be limited to simple assertions about sense 
data, such as “red here now,” or should be 
extended to include statements about physi- 
cal objects, scientific instruments, and hu- 
man beings. While such an issue is impor- 
tant, it need not be discussed here; the word 
“observation” certainly has many fringes of 
vagueness, and an adequate theory of sci- 
ence would demand that they be eliminated. 
For our purposes the only point is that the 
investigator is obliged at a certain state in 
his procedure to make judgments referring 
to “immediate” data. Such judgments are 
verified by some sort of direct inspection, 
the order for which would be: “Look and 
see” or “Observe what is taking place.”’ 
These statements are never final in the sense 
that they cannot be corrected by later judg- 
ments, but they are, at the moment, taken 
as final and as affording the starting-point 
for further investigation. 

The restrictive condition involving agree- 
ment of other investigators is important and 
somewhat limits the field of possible judg- 
ments of this type. For example, the scien- 
tist’s assertion that he is at the moment ex- 
periencing a toothache or a pleasurable sen- 
sation would not be included among such 
statements, since it is not capable of public 
inspection. There is, as we shall see in a 
moment, a way of including such a private 
and individual judgment in science, but it 
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cannot be admitted under the purely obser- 
vational statements. 

The second type may be characterized as 
nonobservational judgments which imply ob- 
servational judgments of the type just men- 
tioned. Such statements refer to the usual 
hypotheses of science. They are not verified 
by direct inspection of data but in terms of 
predicted consequences which are them- 
selves observational judgments and hence 
verified by direct inspection. 

Certain remarks must be made concern- 
ing this type of scientific judgment. In the 
first place, to say that such a judgment is 
nonobservational does not mean that it is 
inherently so but merely that the entity 
about which it makes an assertion is not, at 
the moment, open to direct inspection. With 
the progress of scientific instruments, or 
with the removal of other restrictive condi- 
tions, the judgment may become observa- 
tional and hence may pass over into a judg- 
ment of the first type. In the second place, 
since the hypothetical entity is not open to 
direct inspection, its character is necessarily 
largely conjectural; consequently, any im- 
plications which are drawn from it as to po- 
tential observational situations must be 
themselves conjectural. Therefore, if the 
predicted situations are not observed, we 
may conclude either that we have chosen 
the wrong hypothesis or that we have chosen 
a hypothesis about which we know so little 
that our predictions are too vague and un- 
certain to allow any positive conclusions to 
be drawn. In the third place, the predic- 
tions which are drawn from any hypothesis 
are incompletely expressive of its content. 
By this is meant that, while the predicted 
observational sentences constitute evidence 
for or against the truth of the hypothetical 
judgment, they do not define it. Conse- 
quently, no finite group of observational 
judgments ever serves as the complete cor- 
roboration of any hypotheses. 

Judgments of the type mentioned above, 
referring to the “private” experiences of the 
investigator, may be included in science if 
certain allowances are made, though they 
are neither purely observational nor purely 
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about hypothetical entities. For the investi- 
gator himself, the judgment, “I now have a 
toothache, ”’ is verified by some sort of direct 
inspection and thus falls, roughly, under the 
heading of observational judgments. Others, 
however, cannot verify this judgment by di- 
rect inspection; they must verify it in terms 
of its observational consequences, i.e., by 
what the investigator says and does. Thus 
the assertion falls under the heading of state- 
ments about hypothetical entities. A judg- 
ment of this kind may therefore be admitted 
by science, though the techniques of verifi- 
cation used by the one making the assertion 
will be, in general, different from the methods 
used by those hearing the assertion. 

The third type of scientific assertion may 
be characterized as nonobservational judg- 
ments which are implied either by observational 
judgments or by the actual procedure of the 
scientist in carrying on his investigation. This 
is the status of the so-called “presupposi- 
tions,” “postulates,” “assumptions,” etc., of 
science. Here are to be found those judg- 
ments which express the uniformity of na- 
ture, the externality of the world, the logic 
of the investigation itself, and perhaps also 
the mathematical and other methodological 
tools of the scientist’s procedure. 

Many would deny that such judgments 
belong properly to science. Certainly they 
are not part of science in the same sense 
that the judgments of the first and second 
type are. This is clearly indicated by exam- 
ining their status. They are not strictly ver- 
ified but are accepted on pragmatic grounds 
or are merely “granted” in order that inves- 
tigation may proceed. They are not estab- 
lished as true by the scientist himself, and 
it is possible that they cannot be established 
at all. They may be tautologies, or a priori 
truths, or conventions, or self-evident propo- 

sitions. They enter into the particular sci- 
ence only in the sense that if they were false 
the science could not go on or would not be 
properly justified. But the possibility of 
their actually being false and of the science 
in question not being properly justified does 
not concern the scientist greatly. Conse- 
quently, there is some doubt as to whether 
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principles of this kind ought properly to be 
included in the range of legitimate scientific 
statements. Since | wish to define “science” 
in the most inclusive manner possible, | 
have chosen to admit them. 

A judgment may be considered to be sci- 
entific, therefore, under each of the following 
conditions: it expresses a fact which is open 
to direct inspection, or it expresses a fact 
which is not open to direct inspection but 
which implies a fact open to direct inspec- 
tion, or it expresses a fact which is not open 
to direct inspection but which is implied by 
a fact which is open to direct inspection. 


II 


I propose now to examine certain theories 
of value, for the purpose of determining 
whether value judgments may be properly 
characterized as scientific. I intend to use 
the word “value” in a very general sense to 
include all types of value—aesthetic, moral, 
legal, religious, intellectual, etc. It may be 
that such an assumption of generality is un- 
justified; perhaps there is nothing common 
to all values, but, on the contrary, each val- 
ue should be considered separately. This 
may be the case. However, my argument 
will not then be vitiated; it will only be 
somewhat more limited in generality than I 
shall claim. 

I examine, first, the strictly relativistic 
conception of value. According to this no- 
tion, the judgment, “x is valuable,”’ means 
purely and simply, “I like x.” The transfor- 
mation of “x is valuable” into “I like x” is 
not an inference but a merely verbal trans- 
lation; “the value of x” and “my liking x” 
are equivalent statements of the same fact. 
Therefore, neither could be false while the 
other is true. It must be noted that in this 
sense the judgment, “x is valuable,” is not a 
hypothesis which is verified in terms of the 
observational judgment, “TI like x,”’ for, ac- 
cording to such an interpretation, the value 
of x would then be incompletely reducible 
to the observational judgment. This is a 
conception which I shall examine in a mo- 
ment. 

As far as I can see, such a conception of 
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value renders judgments of value forever 
outside the field of science. A value judg- 
ment as thus defined satisfies none of the 
criteria of scientific judgments mentioned 
above. It is not an observational judgment 
involving general agreement, since the fact 
upon which it is based is open only to my 
own inspection. It is not a hypothesis, since 
it does not state anything other than the 
fact of my own liking. It is not a presup- 
position of an observational judgment, 
again, because it does not state anything 
other than what is involved in a private ob- 
servational judgment. Thus a thoroughly 
relativistic conception of value forbids sci- 
entific treatment. 

There are two ways, however, in which 
this notion of value may be modified in such 
a way as to allow for its inclusion in the field 
of scientific judgments. According to the 
first of these ways, the judgment, ‘‘x is val- 
uable,” is considered not to be identical with 
the judgment, “I like x,”’ but to be reducible 
to this judgment together with certain other 
judgments expressive of my behavior. The 
value judgment then has the same status as 
the judgment about the toothache mentioned 
above; for me it is an observational judg- 
ment of a limited type, for others it is a 
hypothesis. Of course, it is strictly the judg- 
ment, ‘“‘x is valuable to me,” which is open to 
confirmation by others; thus the value itself 
is not rendered public and objective by the 
confirmatory act. But the truth of the judg- 
ment can be established by others in the 
usual way; for example, if x is valuable to 
me, I shall adopt a certain mode of behavior 
in the presence of x, i.e., I shall seek x, try 
to maximize it, and attempt to render it 
permanent. These modes of behavior are 
open to inspection by other investigators. 
While I, myself, would usually verify such a 
judgment in terms of the private judgment, 
“T like x,” I might also conceivably verify 
it in terms of my behavior. Thus I might 
think that I dislike x, yet I may find that I 
exhibit all the activities of one who does like 
x, and I may then conclude that I have been 
mistaken and that z is really valuable to me. 
The other way in which the presumably 
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private judgment, “x is valuable,” may be 
rendered scientific is to place it in the con- 
text of the conditions under which it would 
be uttered. A certain investigator may find, 
for example, that I consider x to be valuable 
because of certain aspects of my early life 
and training. He may then discover that 
other individuals subjected to the same con- 
ditions invariably or usually value x. On the 
basis of this he may establish a correlation 
between having a certain training, say #, 
and valuing x. This is the method by which 
any relativism may be transformed into a 
kind of absolutism. If anything is relative 
to anything else, the law which expresses 
the way in which this relativity holds cannot 
itself be relative in the same way. Such an 
interpretation of value judgments, of course, 
implies that they are confirmable publicly 
in terms of observational judgments; if other 
investigators are to ascertain that my evalu- 
ation of x is correlated with certain condi- 
tions of my life and training, they must be 
able to determine the correctness of my 
judgment that I do value x, and they can 
do this only in terms of my behavior. The 
law stating the correlation between the 
training ¢ and the valuing of x would then be 
hypotheticai rather than observational. But 
it would be admissible in science. 

A second theory of value is the authori- 
tarian conception. According to this notion, 
value is neither equivalent nor reducible to 
the fact of mere liking, for I may in fact 
judge a thing to be valuable even though I 
do not personally like it. The judgment, “‘x 
is valuable,” is, according to the authoritar- 
ian, reducible to the compound judgment, 
‘A likes x, and A is esteemed,” where A is 
an individual or being of some sort capable 
of having likes and dislikes. 

It seems clear that value judgments, de- 
fined in this way, constitute examples of the 
second type of scientific judgment—judg- 
ments about nonobservational situations 
which are indirectly confirmable by judg- 
ments about observational situations. Cer- 
tainly the authoritarian judgment of value 
is not itself observational; I do not deter- 
mine whether x is valuable by the mere in- 











spection of x. Nor is such a judgment a pre- 
supposition of an observational judgment; I 
do not determine that x is valuable by in- 
ferring this as a necessary consequence from 
some direct observation of x. Instead I for- 
mulate the hypothesis that x is valuable and 
then, proceding in the usual scientific way, 
state the implicative proposition that if x is 
valuable it will be approved by someone who 
is esteemed. The confirmation of this pre- 
diction constitutes a basis for concluding 
(with some probability) that x is valuable. 

The most interesting point with regard 
to this conception is the impossibility of ac- 
cepting it as an ultimate theory of value. 
An authoritarian judgment of value cannot 
be confirmed unless more directly confirm- 
able valuational judgments are admitted. 
To confirm the value of x, we must confirm 
two other judgments, viz., “A likes x” and 
“A isesteemed.” We havealready seen that 
the difficulties involved in the former of 
these are not insuperable. But the latter is 
clearly itself a value judgment; when any- 
thing is esteemed, it is valued in a particular 
way. Such a judgment is either observation- 
al, in which case there are some value judg- 
ments which are observational, or it is not 
observational, in which case some reductive 
technique must be offered by which it can 
be confirmed observationally. 

A third theory of value is the instrumen- 
talist conception. Here again the notion of 
value is neither equivalent nor reducible to 
the fact of mere liking. For I may in fact 
judge x to be valuable as a means to an end 
even though I dislike x in itself. The judg- 
ment, “x is valuable,” is, according to the 
instrumentalist, reducible to the compound 
judgment, “‘x is capable of producing y, and 
y is valuable.” Once more it seems clear 
that the value judgment is not directly ob- 
servational, nor is it a presupposition of an 
observational judgment; instead it is a hy- 
pothetical judgment confirmable in terms of 
a complex observational situation. (I neg- 
lect the difficulties associated with the con- 
firmation of “capable” and of “producing.’’) 
This conception of value suffers under the 
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same limitations as the former. Since one of 
its implicates is the judgment, “y is valu- 
able,” it assumes either that some value 
judgments are directly confirmable or that 
there is some further technique for reducing 
such judgments to observational situations, 

The fourth and final theory of value 

which I shall consider attempts to avoid the 
inadequacies of the other theories by reduc- 
ing value judgments (a) to observational 
judgments which are not merely private and 
personal (thus avoiding the relativistic con- 
ception of value) and (6) to observational 
judgments which are not valuational (thus 
avoiding the infinite regress characteristic of 
the second and third conceptions). Crudely 
stated, this theory maintains that value can 
be reduced to something which is neither 
private nor itself a value. I have never seen 
this theory stated, but it seems to me to be 
involved in many treatments of value. Cer- 
tain types of aesthetic theory offer a very 
good illustration. For example, beauty may 
be reduced to form, and form may be de- 
fined in terms of balance, contrast, unity in 
diversity, rhythm, and so on, no one of 
which is basically a value conception. Sim- 
ilarly, at least part of the conception that 
knowledge is virtue seems to be the notion 
that before virtue can be appreciated it 
must be understood. And often the most di- 
rect route to the love of God is the under- 
standing of God. 

It is not my concern to evaluate this the- 
ory. My task is only to point out that value, 
so conceived, occupies the status of any sci- 
entific hypothesis; to say that a painting is 
beautiful is to utter a judgment of exactly 
the same kind as to say that a table is made 
up of molecules. From the point of view of 
confirmability, therefore, a value judgment 
of this type occupies the same status as that 
of the second type and of the third type. 


III 


Let me now ask by way of conclusion 
what there is to be said for and against the 
commonly asserted proposition that there is 
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no disputing about values. Man’s attitude 
toward this statement is thoroughly incon- 
sistent. He usually states with conviction 
that there is no disputing about tastes, but he 
then promptly proceeds with undiminished 
enthusiasm to engage in such dispute. In 
other words, while he admits that everyone 
is entitled to his individual judgment on 
such matters, he nevertheless feels that his 
own judgment is superior and that he is un- 
der obligation to win others over to his way 
of judging. 

A dispute is legitimate, I take it, if it 
offers a genuine possibility either (a) of 
showing that one of the disputants is wrong 
or (6) of eliminating, at least to some extent, 
the disagreement. On the other hand, a dis- 
pute is illegitimate if the only possible out- 
come is the agreement to disagree. 

Our discussion has brought out the futil- 
ity of disputing about values if they are de- 
fined in purely relativistic terms. If “‘x is 
valuable” means simply “TI like x,” and my 
liking x is neither verifiable by you nor as- 
sociated with any causal conditions in my 
behavior, it would obviously be a waste of 
time for me to engage in dispute with you 
on the matter of values. Valuation is mere 
liking, and the transparent fact is that likes 
differ. 

If we accept the first modification of the 
judgment, ‘‘x is valuable,”’ and consider it 
as reducible to a number of behavioristic re- 
sponses, including the asserted response, “‘I 
like x,” then dispute of a limited sort be- 
comes legitimate. If my statement that x is 
valuable is countered by your statement 
that x is not valuable, there is really no dis- 
agreement, for both statements may be 
true; x may be valuable for me and not val- 
uable for you, and both statements may be 
corroborated by both disputants. But if I 
assert that x is valuable for me and if you 
claim that x is not valuable for me, one of 
us must be wrong. We have only to examine 
together my behavior manifestations, and, 
if they are such as indicate the correctness 
of my judgment that I do value x, you are 
obliged to withdraw your claim. 
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If we accept the second modification of 
the judgment, “‘x is valuable,” and attempt 
to place it in the context of causal condi- 
tions giving rise to the assertion, dispute 
again becomes legitimate, though in a dif- 
ferent sense. If I maintain that x is valu- 
able and if you claim that it is not, our 
agreements and disagreements become 
promptly defined. We shall note that we 
disagree not merely in our immediate evalu- 
ations but in our temperaments and training 
as well. But we shall note that we agree 
that training ¢ results in liking x, and train- 
ing non-t results in disliking x. It will then 
follow that we evaluate x differently since 
our trainings are different. I may then un- 
dertake to induce you to acquire training ¢ 
in order that you too may enjoy x, or you 
may try to induce me to train myself in a 
manner non-t in order that I might share 
your aversion to x. But dispute has been 
legitimate in the sense that it has estab- 
lished precisely the agreement and disagree- 
ment between two individuals of differing 
value outlook. 

Theories of the second and third types 
make disputes legitimate within certain 
ranges. They reduce value judgments to 
other value judgments—on the one hand, 
to estimates of authority and, on the other, 
to estimates about ends. The progress of 
dispute, therefore, should lead the partici- 
pants to a consideration of these more basic 
value judgments, and ultimate agreement 
or disagreement will depend on the respec- 
tive attitudes toward these final judgments. 
Once this has been taken care of, the only 
other possible point of argument is, in the 
case of authoritarianism, the question 
whether A really likes x and, in the case of 
instrumentalism, the question whether x is 
really capable of producing y. This method 
of appealing to more ultimate value judg- 
ments is, I believe, the most common meth- 
od of arguing about values; if you do not 
share my values, I usually attempt to con- 
vince you by showing you that they are 
somehow tied up with something which you 
and I both value. It obviously breaks 
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down when dispute centers about ultimate 
and final ends. 

If, finally, we interpret value judgments 
as involving reduction to observational 
judgments which contain no value element, 
dispute again becomes legitimate up to a 
certain point. If I assert that a painting is 
beautiful and if you claim that it is not, yet 
we agree both that beauty is reducible to 
the observational judgments #, g, and r and 
that the painting in question is properly 
characterized by these observational judg- 
ments, clearly you must be wrong. The rub, 
of course, lies in these observational judg- 


ments. Inevitably a valuational element en- 
ters into them. In fact, it seems reasonable 
that such should be the case. For it seems 
strange that something which is a value 
could be reduced to something which is not 
a value. As far as I can see, however, if 
there is to be legitimate dispute about ulti- 
mate and final ends, i.e., if we have any hope 
of convincing others that our way of life is 
best, it must be on the assumption of some 
such theory of value as this. The only al- 
ternative is to maintain that dispute about 
ultimate and final ends is always futile. 
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0 OLD and widely used a term as “God,” 
S it is frequently said, should not be given 
a radically new meaning. Perhaps this is 
just; but it should be remembered that 
there are several ancient meanings for 
“God” rather than but one. Admitting 
that the God of some present-day philoso- 
phers is not the God of the Scholastics or 
of Calvin, it does not automatically follow 
that the new view is in hopeless disagree- 
ment with that of Jesus and the prophets. 
For who (unless the pope) guarantees that 
the older theologians were in agreement 
with the founder of the religion they sought 
to interpret? ‘Jesus above the heads of his 
disciples” may be applied to theological dis- 
ciples as well as to less intellectual ones. 
The Scholastics and Calvin derive from 
many sources besides the biblical—for ex- 
ample, Greek philosophy and Roman law. 
Perhaps the new view of God is really, in 
some respects at least, a return to the Gos- 
pel conception. 

Among those accused of misusing the di- 
vine name, Whitehead is prominent. The 
accusation has just been made again, this 
time with more careful documentation than 
usual. Now, admittedly, Whitehead has set 
his statements about God in a highly com- 
plex intellectual context. Nor is his exposi- 
tion always all that could be desired. For 
these reasons his idea of God cannot without 
difficulty be taken over by religious persons. 
Much more than this has not, I think, been 
established against its religious availability. 
Men can, indeed, as Professor Ely remarks, 
have God on much simpler terms from re- 

* Reflections suggested by Stephen Lee Ely’s 
little book, The Religious Availability of Whitehead’s 
God: A Critical Analysis (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1942). Although I cannot accept 
the author’s objections to Whitehead’s doctrine, I 
find the expository portion of the book an admirably 
clear and largely accurate simplified account of 
Whitehead’s system. 


IS WHITEHEAD’S GOD THE GOD OF RELIGION?! 
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ligious resources. On the other hand, reli- 
gious persons need not be obscurantists, 
they need not be without interest in the ra- 
tional unity of culture, including religion, 
science, and art, and Whitehead’s effort in 
this direction is, in the opinion of many, one 
of the most momentous ever undertaken. 
Further, it could, I think, be shown that 
certain religious values enshrined in White- 
head’s doctrine have often been neglected in 
religious practice partly because the climate 
of philosophical and theological opinion was 
hostile to them. Never before, I believe, has 
a really first-rate philosophical system so 
completely and directly as Whitehead’s sup- 
ported the idea that there is a supreme love 
which is also the supreme being. Such a phi- 
losophy may help to bring practice more 
into accord than in the past with the ethical 
principle that the general good, the good we 
all seek in proportion as we love all crea- 
tures, is the only aim that can stand rational 
criticism. (It may be, and for Whitehead it 
is, necessary sometimes to do damage to 
others; but only because love for men, living 
and unborn, demands it. Freedom, on all 
levels of being, is an element in the good as 
envisaged by love, and freedom both results 
in tragedy and must sometimes be extended 
or preserved at the cost of tragedy. In short, 
Whitehead is not a pacifist.) 

According to Professor Ely, the White- 
headian God is neither omnipotent nor be- 
nevolent, and so is hardly the God of reli- 
gion. Whitehead, he contends, deals with 
the problem of evil only by giving up both 
of the religious concepts which are at stake 
in the problem. Is this so? 

If by all-powerful is meant “having all 
the power there is as one’s own power, so 
that all decision is one’s own decision,” then 
God is not all-powerful for Whitehead. But 
is he for religion? The moment it is admit- 
ted that man has freedom, that he decides 
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at least something of what happens, it is im- 
plicitly or explicitly admitted that some 
power, however little, is man’s and not 
God’s. It will not do to say that the power 
is delegated and therefore still God’s. For 
what is delegated is delegated; it is not kept. 
All that is kept is the power to set limits to 
(perhaps even to terminate) the exercise of 
the delegated power. But these limits meas- 
ure the extent to which power is not dele- 
gated; they do not contradict the necessity 
that if anything at all is delegated then not 
everything is kept. If, however, it be fur- 
ther argued that God might have kept all the 
power, and therefore it is all really his, then 
Whitehead would say that neither philoso- 
phy nor religion justifies the notion that 
God had the choice between creating and 
not creating free beings other than himself. 
Theologians, but not the prophets, tell us 
that God might have refrained altogether 
from creation. True, the notion that God 
acted from necessity and without freedom 
in creation is not religious; but it is one 
thing to say that God was free to create or 
not to create just this world (as much of it 
as depended upon his power, abstracting 
from creaturely decisions), and another 
thing to say that he was free not to create 
any world of free creatures at all. Necessity 
may have constrained him to do something 
—though it is no constraint, since he could 
not have wished to do nothing—but there 
may have been no necessity to do just what 
he did. 

What, then, does religion mean by al- 
mighty? Is it not that God has “all the 
power over all things which is compatible 
with the delegation of some power to each 
thing in accordance with its level of being’’? 
That is, omnipotence, in the only religiousiy 
sensible meaning, is the ideal case of power 
assuming a division of power, the maximal 
concentration of power that permits distri- 
bution of powers among a plurality of be- 
ings.? Now, for Whitehead, this is the only 
form of supreme power that is philosophi- 

2 For further discussion of this and related prob- 


lems see my Man’s Vision of God and the Logic of 
Theism (Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1941). 


cally intelligible. For a being that had all 
the power would either exercise it over noth- 
ing at all or over the powerless, that is, really 
over nothing, if it be true that “being is 
power.” The most perfect conceivable pow- 
er is power over something that has power, 
and thus the maximal case of power cannot 
be all power as the power of one being. 
Whitehead does not “limit” the power of 
God as compared to some conceivably more 
powerful being; he merely points out that 
there is a social element in the very idea of 
power, an element of interaction with other 
power, that must be retained in forming the 
conception of the being whose power is the 
logical maximum or perfect case. In White- 
head’s terms every occasion is in some meas- 
ure self-determining, and in some measure 
passive, receptive, toward the self-determi- 
nations of others; each occasion, by “pre- 
hending”’ or feeling others, accepts their 
self-determinations as part-determinative of 
its own being. This applies also to the occa- 
sions which constitute the concrete or “‘con- 
sequent” nature of God. He allows us to de- 
termine parts of his own life, and he cannot 
decide just what this determination shall be; 
for that would conflict with the social char- 
acter of being and of power, including the 
being and power of God himself. 

Whitehead’s distinction between God 
and “creativity” is taken by some to mean 
that there is a power beyond God’s power. 
This seems to be an error. Creativity is not 
a power, but just power, and to say that 
there is power distinct from God’s is to say 
that the creatures have some power of their 
own. 

But is not God’s power limited still fur- 
ther by Whitehead’s apparent denial of cre- 
ation ex nihilo? If the temporal process has 
always been going on—and we are not told 
of a beginning—then at all times God has 
had to take account of previous creaturely 
actions. However, this is only to concede, 
for every moment of time without excep- 
tion, a “limitation” which, on the usual 
view (if taken honestly), must be conceded 
for every moment of time but one (the first). 
Also, whereas the usual view attributes to 
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God creative action with reference to a finite 
past only, the alternative holds him to have 
been creative during an infinite past. Thus 
the alleged extra limitation (the absence of 
any first moment, untrammeled by previous 
acts of the creatures) is atoned for by a sur- 
plus in creative achievement of infinity over 
finitude. And as for the question, ‘‘Which is 
the more religious view?” has anyone proved 
that Genesis, for example, derives its reli- 
gious value from the assumption, hardly ex- 
plicit in the text, that God’s forming of the 
cosmos as we know it was mot preceded and 
influenced by earlier creative acts, each re- 
sulting in its own temporary universe—and 
so on without beginning? 

Professor Ely notes that, though White- 
head holds the “primordial” aspect of the 
divine nature to be infinite (since it contem- 
plates the infinity of all possibilities as such), 
he refers to the consequent nature as ‘‘fi- 
nite.”” However, if I am right that White- 
head ascribes no beginning to time, then 
there must be for him an infinity aspect even 
of the consequent nature, since this involves 
a perfect memory of all the past and hence 
contains a numerical infinity of remembered 
events. The finitude will be in the set of 
new events entering the divine life at a given 
stage and further in the fact that even an 
infinite series of past events will not be “‘ab- 
solutely infinite,” in Spinoza’s terminology, 
for many possibilities will not have been ac- 
tualized—just as the even numbers are an 
infinite set and yet the odd numbers are 
omitted from that set. To be infinite in the 
mathematical sense is not necessarily to be 
everything possible. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, I 
suggest that Whitehead denies to God no 
power and no infinity which religion need 
claim for him. Theologians like to render 
themselves dizzy by such phrases as “‘abso- 
lute” and “infinite,” but this intellectual 
pastime—“paying metaphysical compli- 
ments to God,” Whitehead calls it—is not 
particularly religious. (Professor Ely, I am 
glad to note, is aware of this, yet at certain 
moments, in the heat of argument, he for- 
gets it, or underestimates its significance for 
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his problem, the religious character of 
Whitehead’s God.) The “perfection” as- 
cribed to God in the Bible is plainly enough 
moral and practical or dynamic, not mathe- 
matical or unambiguously static and meta- 
physical—as though the Scriptures had been 
intended to fit mechanically into the theo- 
logian’s game and to warrant any sense he 
happens to read into such terms as perfect, 
immutable, and the like. 

But is Whitehead’s God benevolent? 
Whitehead seems to think so. He says of 
God that “love, which is partial in us, is all- 
embracing in him.’ He speaks of the di- 
vine “tenderness” which “is directed to- 
ward each actual occasion, as it arises.’’4 
However, the author we are discussing seeks 
to show that Whitehead cannot really mean 
what these two passages seem to say. 

First of all, he reminds us of the passaze 
in which Whitehead states that God “‘in his 
primordial nature, is unmoved by love for 
this particular or that particular.” But to 
say that God, in his primordial aspect, does 
not love this or that particular is not in the 
least to deny that God, in his total reality, 
including the “consequent nature,’ may 
love all particulars. (This is, in grudging 
fashion, conceded by Professor Ely.) The 
primordial nature is God in one abstract as- 
pect in which he is viewed as setting the 
most general purpose of the universe, apart 
from any particular purposes for particular 
times and places. Even the most general 
purpose does refer to particulars in a gen- 
eral way, though not to “this or that par- 
ticular.” The most general aim is, “Let 
there be, at each moment, some particular 
values or other, and as great a total of them 
as possible.” For, in Whitehead’s view, ac- 
tual value is always particular, and the only 
reason the primordial nature does not in- 
volve love for this or that particular is that 
it does not involve awareness of particulars 
but is that aspect of God which is concerned 
only with unparticularized potentialities, 
with the possibilities for particular values 


3 Religion in the Making, p. 158. 
4 Process and Reality, p. 161. 
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rather than the values themselves. It is in 
the consequent nature that there is aware- 
ness of concrete particulars and love for 
them, “the particular providence for par- 
ticular occasions,” “the love of God for the 
world.’’s 

However, it is claimed that, according to 
Whitehead, God does not really value the 
creaturely occasions or experiences for their 
own sakes but selfishly or as “at best but in- 
struments of God’s joy.” To support this, 
Whitehead is quoted as saying that ‘“‘depth 
of satisfaction” in the creaturely experiences 
is for God “an intermediate step towards 
fulfilment of his own being.” Intermediate 
step is equated by Professor Ely with mere 
instrumentality. This seems to me to betray 
a tendency to make the most and more than 
the most of any words in Whitehead that 
can possibly be made to support the critic’s 
thesis. When a phrase in Whitehead flatly 
affirms the divine love, and there are many 
that do, every effort is made to explain it 
away; but phrases that even seem in the 
least to lean in a contrary direction are taken 
as though they were well-nigh definitive as- 
sertions of divine egoism. (I hope I do not 
fall into an opposite form of the same un- 
sound procedure, but at least I may neutral- 
ize the exaggerations.) All I can see White- 
head to be saying here is that we contribute 
to God’s values by enjoying values our- 
selves, by constituting a part of his satisfac- 
tion through our own. Whitehead says that 
“the function of being a means is not dis- 
jointed from the function of being an end. 
The sense of worth beyond itself is immedi- 
ately enjoyed ....in the individual self- 
attainment.’” 

Just what would divine altruism be if it 
is not that God finds his joy in that of his 
creatures? The good man is at least one who 
is made happier by the happiness of others 
than by their misery. You may object that 
a man should not make this reflexive happi- 
ness of his own the motive of action but 
should be moved directly by the happiness 
of the other. But still I ask, what is it to be 
moved by the happiness of the other if not 


6 Ibid., p. 531. 


5 Ibid., p. 532. 


to find some happiness in it one’s self? How- 
ever, in the purely human case, it is only 
very incompletely that the happiness of the 
other becomes a part of one’s own happi- 
ness. We never fully enter into the other’s 
happiness, and we may die before it js 
achieved. But God, who perfectly “pre- 
hends” all events as they occur, always fully 
and identically possesses (and ever remem- 
bers) our happiness as an element in his own. 
Hence in him, and only in hin, it is literally 
true that altruism and self-interest coincide. 
His altruism toward me is a part of his self- 
interest, without being any the less altruism. 
Omniscience means just that—that good 
done to others is bound to be fully enjoyed 
by self. For whom, then, is the good done? 
For the other as included in self and for the 
self as including the other. The latter ex- 
pression is more adequate, in that the self 
in this case includes all selves, so that the 
necessary adjustments of interest between 
creaturely selves is in this way allowed for. 

I repeat, what could the divine love be if 
not such an inclusion of the interest of all as 
elements in the self-realization of God? To 
expect God not to benefit by any benefits he 
bestows is to deny his omniscience; or it is to 
claim that a loving being could fully know 
the joy he produces in others and remain un- 
pleased by this as well as untroubled by 
their sufferings. Again, if it be said that 
God, like the good among us, should view 
his own happiness as a “by-product’’ not to 
be deliberately sought, while he seeks the 
happiness of all other beings, I reply that 
whereas man has too little consciousness to 
go around, so that he must “forget self” if 
he is to remember others, God is not simi- 
larly limited, and there is no need for him 
to be naive about his own interest, especially 
since the creatures have as much need as he 
can have that he should preserve and en- 
hance his own all-sustaining life, which, 
Whitehead says, “floods back into the 
world” at each moment as inspiration in the 
depths of our being, where we feel ourselves 
as contributors to the general good, which is 
shared between all things (according to their 
several abilities) and God. 
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To me it seems obvious that only a mere 
machine that blindly passed out benefits 
could conform to the notion of a benevolence 
that had nothing to gain from the success of 
its services to others. And a will perfect in 
knowledge as well as goodness could have no 
means of distinguishing between success for 
others and success for itself, for either suc- 
cess could only be the maximizing of values 
in the beings known, since these values form 
the content of the divine value. 

Still, you may say, may there not be 
emergent values of the divine experience as a 
whole which might perhaps be greater if 
something were sacrificed in the values of 
the included elements, the creatures? For 
instance, perhaps it would be better for the 
whole if some parts suffered, and thus af- 
forded the whole aesthetic contrast. Does 
not Whitehead say that in God’s way of 
experiencing our sorrows their evil is “over- 
come” and that evil “becomes a stepping 
stone in the all-embracing ideals of God’? 
So the suspicion is voiced by Professor Ely 
that God may even seek human suffering 
for his own ends. However, there is practi- 
cally nothing in Whitehead to suggest defi- 
nitely that God does anything more or less 
than get the most good possible out of such 
creaturely evil as he cannot prevent (with- 
out a greater evil, such as an undue curtail- 
ment of freedom in the creatures). Wise 
and good men always make the best of 
things, even evils, and there can be no ego- 
ism in this unless it is done at the cost of 
diminishing the good of others. In White- 
head’s view there is bound to be suffering, 
because of conflicts between creaturely free- 
doms. Moreover, suffering for Whitehead is 
not the only evil. The lapse into negligible 
value through tedium is no less to be op- 
posed, since it threatens the destruction of 
all values whatever. Now God is concerned 
to avoid tedium not only for himself but (it 
is part of the same thing) for others. To 
prove egoism or cruelty in God, one must 
show that he has more to gain from crea- 
turely suffering, as alternative to boredom, 
than the creatures and less to gain from crea- 
turely happiness. It is as though a man 
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were to have more to gain from the ill- 
heaith than the health of his own bodily 
cells, by health meaning vitality and inten- 
sity, as well as internal harmony, in the life 
of these lesser beings. Or as though a man 
able to choose, aware of all alternatives, and 
too well endowed himself to envy another, 
were to prefer, for his own happiness, that 
those with whom he associates should be in 
misery. 

Even could one make a case for cruelty 
in God, it would still not be clear that it was 
egoism. For if God needs something, then 
all would have a need for him to get it. 
Apart from God we are nothing, in White- 
head’s philosophy. What we, in the depths 
of our being, live for, our ‘‘insistent craving” 
is “that zest for existence be refreshed by the 
ever-present, unfading importance of our 
immediate actions, which perish and yet 
live for evermore.’’? Death, the noncoinci- 
dence in us of self-interest and altruism, and 
the fact that we forget, and thus lose, much 
of the values of life almost as fast as we 
achieve them, make it impossible for a man 
genuinely to live simply for himself, taken 
in abstraction from something more com- 
prehensive and more permanent. The only 
rational purpose a man can have is to realize 
himself and his fellows as ends which are in- 
cluded in a greater and more lasting end, 
and by virtue of this inclusion serve in a 
sense as means—though a sense easily mis- 
understood if means is construed as mere in- 
strument instead of as integral part. We 
are means only as ends, intrinsic values 
self-realized. If, then, our ultimate inclusive 
end does not wish us well in the same sense 
as we, when true to our best self, wish our- 
selves well, there is a contradiction in the 
system. One ought to try to interpret the 
system as consistent, and I suspect it can 
very fairly be done. 

One thing is clear. To take the phrase 
“God ‘overcomes’ evil” as showing that 
Whitehead thinks God makes it to be no 
longer an evil that evil has occurred is to 
contradict many other things he says con- 
cerning the reality of evil. Amazingly 


7 Ibid., p. §33- 
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enough, Professor Ely quarrels with White- 
head, in other places, for mot securing the 
sheer cancellation of evil. Granting, says 
our critic, that the evil is overcome for God, 
for us it remains that we have suffered. The 
creatures are but “tiny fragments of a pat- 
tern that they cannot ever appreciate.” 
Well, we cannot fully appreciate the pattern 
of the world, since we are not God. And that 
part of the pattern that comes after our 
death, perhaps we will never know in detail 
at all. But not being omniscient, not being 
divine, is bound to have its limiting effects 
on any theology. And, at least, we can have 
some dim sense of the world pattern as it is 
now; and if the pattern as it turns out after 
we are no longer living is perhaps not des- 
tined to be our possession, does it follow 
that we cannot accept it as fulfilment of our 
aim? Is self-interest a!l our interest? If Pro- 
fessor Ely really means this, then indeed he 
can never understand Whitehead, scarcely a 
line of whose metaphysical and theological 
writings has been written without some ref- 
erence to the social character of motivation. 
Can we care for posterity, including later 
phases in the divine life, only if we are to be 
there through personal immortality in the 
conventional sense? (Professor Ely does not 
discuss immortality in this sense.) Is the 
demand for an absolute reward, an absolute 
coincidence of self-interest and altruism for 
us men, really a high religious attitude? An 
ignorant being is bound to work good and ill 
upon others without fully possessing the 
good or ill himself. Virtue for such a being is 
to perform deeds calculated on principle to 
result in good for others, whether or not 
there be reward. He who says that belief in 
the divine enjoyment of a richer life than 
ours, to which our own can contribute, and 
which in turn will contribute to lives of crea- 
tures yet to come, can be no consolation to 
us for the trials of existence is simply deny- 
ing that we can genuinely love either God 
or man. If, at the same time, it be urged 
that God ought not to have any regard for 
his own interest, but should practice sheer 
altruism unrelated to his own self-realiza- 





tion (whatever such altruism might be) on 
the ground that otherwise God will “not be 
good in our sense,” then the argument seems 
more tortuous than convincing. 

It is possible to imagine a conflict be- 
tween altruism and self-interest in God if 
one forgets that God has to love all as well 
as each. He never has to choose, I should 
suppose, between his own interest and that 
of “others,” for these are related as whole 
and parts; but he does face terrible conflicts 
between the interests of this other and that 
other or between this element and that ele- 
ment of his self-interest. This, as Professor 
Ely well says, is the tragedy of God. Free 
beings cannot be coerced or infallibly per- 
suaded into harmony among themselves, 
and the resulting discord is within God, not 
external to him. He suffers as well as enjoys 
our lives, and thus, Whitehead says, he is 
“the great companion—the fellow-sufferer 
who understands.” When, therefore, it is 
complained that God fails to remove the 
fact that we have suffered, part of the an- 
swer is that he himself has suffered too. Of 
course, he has had this suffering in a larger 
perspective, but that means suffering on a 
vaster scale as well as enjoyment on a vaster 
scale. True, the total character of God’s life 
may always be overwhelmingly joyous, as 
ours is not always. But this does not mean, 
according to any cogent evidence I can see 
in Whitehead’s system, that the suffering is 
not real as such or that God is glad we suf- 
fered and thus compelled him to, except so 
far as, for us as well as for him, there was 
perhaps no alternative at the time that 
would have avoided the evil while involving 
equal good—equal escape from boredom, for 
example. But the free creatures are sure con- 
stantly to miss better alternatives. 

Another criticism of Whitehead is that 
God, in making our lives portions of his own, 
deindividualizes us. It is held that God 
could not “merge me and my values into an 
indefinitely immense system and still claim 
that I have maintained my individuality 
and my values.” Again, “my achieved indi- 
vidual values may be eternally the means, 
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immortally contemplated by God, but he 
sees them as part of a system. Their indi- 
viduality, even for God, has perished.” 
This seems to amount to affirming that the 
many cannot really “become one” while re- 
maining themselves, that Whitehead’s doc- 
trine, not just of God, but of everything, is 
untenabie. For the whole system is built on 
the theory that individuality can include 
other individuality as such, literally have or 
“prehend” it. Individuality thus is opposed 
not to inner complexity but to lack of inte- 
gration of this complexity. This is the doc- 
trine of individuals within individuals which 
I have called the idea of the ‘compound in- 
dividual,’”’ and there seems no doubt it is 
Whitehead’s. One proof is that for him all 
actual value is particular, and hence if we 
became values for God only by losing our 
individuality, then by just so much would 
we fail to contribute to his value. It is also 
an aesthetic fact, I think (and Whitehead 
frequently appeals to this fact), that the 
more individually differentiated and inte- 
grated the parts in an aesthetic whole, itself 
well integrated, may be, the more rich the 
individuality of the whole. That is why the 
drama at its best is such a superior form of 
art. And God is the being whose capacity to 
appropriate other individualities into him- 
self without deindividualizing them is 
uniquely perfect. It is only we who must, 
in a sense, “abstract” in prehending other 
occasions as data in our own experience, if 
not by totally excluding anything of them 
as individuals, at least by relegating them 
largely to a position of faint relevance in the 
background of our experience, the “fringe”’ 
(James’s term) rather than the focus. But 
God prehends things, we are explicitly told, 
“without loss of immediacy,” that is, with 
their full individuality as relevant and con- 
scious datum. Thus the “final end [is]... . 
in the perfect multiplicity of the attainment 
of individual types of self-existence.””* 

It seems remarkable that Professor Ely 
sees confirmation of the suspicion of divine 


8 Ibid., pp. 530-31. (Italics mine.) 
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egoism in the fact that Whitehead says 
beauty is more fundamental than truth and 
that even goodness is the aim at beauty. 
For beauty turns out, when we look at 
Whitehead’s definition, to be his explication 
of what others call happiness. For he says 
it is the mutual adjustment or harmoniza- 
tion of elements in experience, avoiding the 
two extremes of tedium and painful conflict. 
Thus to say that the aim of the universe 
is beauty is to say it is happiness. God 
seeks the happiness of each creature as ele- 
ment ‘in his own happiness. Clearly this is 
not aestheticism in any sense in which there 
is conflict with ethical considerations. The 
ethical side comes in through the social 
character of being, which makes the aim at 
beauty an aim not just for self, and also 
makes it include, as a supreme form of 
beauty, the beauty of companionship and 
generosity. 

Says Whitehead, in his latest utterance 
(published apparently after Professor Ely 
had completed his manuscript) : 

The ascription of mere happiness, and of ar- 
bitrary power to the nature of God is a profana- 
tion. This nature. .. . is founded on ideals of 
perfection, moral and aesthetic. It receives into 
its unity the scattered effectiveness of realized 
activities, transformed by the supremacy of its 
own ideals. The result is Tragedy, Sympathy, 
and the Happiness evoked by actualized Hero- 
ism. 

Of course we are unable to conceive the ex- 
perience of the Supreme Unity of Existence. 
But these are the human terms in which we can 
glimpse the origin of that drive towards limited 
ideals of perfection which haunts the Universe.? 


God’s happiness is tragic and heroic by vir- 
tue of its sympathetic sharing in our suffer- 
ings. Professor Ely’s interpretation seems 
to be close to the profanation of attributing 
mere happiness to God. Indeed, by suggest- 
ing sadism, Professor Ely carries the profa- 
nation further. 

9 The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, ed. 
P. A. Schilpp (“Library of Living Philosophers,” 
Vol. III [Chicago: Northwestern University, 1941]). 
This volume contains an essay by myself on ‘‘White- 
head’s Idea of God.” 
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Perhaps what is implicit in our author’s 
critique of Whitehead’s doctrine is the no- 
tion that a benevolent God should bring us 
eventually into some heaven where we 
would no longer encounter evil at all. Pre- 
sumably the evil of knowing that we once 
fell into evil must then become wholly a 
good. What this means I scarcely know, 
and I doubt that religion at its best demands 
it. There may be personal immortality in 
the traditional sense— Whitehead’s philoso- 
phy seems to leave the question open—but 
even so we would still really have suffered, 
and furthermore we would presumably suf- 
fer throughout our endless fuutre, if it be 
true that tragedy arises from freedom. Is 
freedom to vanish in heaven? And if trag- 
edy does not arise from freedom, then surely 
the problem of evil is insoluble! 

Although it is not “personal immortal- 
ity” in the usual sense, the form of immor- 
tality Whitehead’s system insures us is in a 
way more clearly personal than the conven- 
tional form. For it is the perfect preserva- 
tion of our actual life on earth, just as it 
took place frem the inside, in the imperish- 
able divine experience which, having once 
received our experiences, never allows their 
vividness to fade. Thus our entire earthly 
personality is undying, even though perhaps 
we are given no postterrestrial experiences 
linked by our memories to the earthly ones. 
After all, it is not too easy to see how the 
same human or quasi-human nondivine per- 
sonality is to go on forever accumulating new 
experiences and yet remain self-identical— 
in any significant sense the same person. 
The finitude of our type of being seems ap- 
propriate to the finitude of our lives. If, 
however, it would be possible to have signifi- 
cant finite self-identity through an endless 
life, and if this would mean more valuable 
experiences than could be achieved in any 
other way, then Whitehead’s God would, it 
seems, have reason to bring it about. The 
whole matter is difficult enough for natural 
theology at least—whether Whitehead’s or 
another’s. 

A last objection to Whitehead’s theology 
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is that it is hard to tell how much in it fol- 
lows rigorously from his system, as based on 
secular experience, and how much must be 
derived from special religious intuitions, 
Whitehead has sometimes spoken as though 
not much religious character can be imputed 
to God by a purely secular philosophy. It 
appears, however, that he has in recent 
years come to feel more than at first that 
such terms as “love”’ in relation to God have 
a good technical foundation. The theory of 
the “consequent nature” of God, at first 


neglected or half-developed, has in fact, as - 


I believe, made this inevitable. True, in 
Process and Reality it is said that nothing 
like proof as to the nature of God is to be 
looked for. But in a still more recent work 
it is urged that in philosophy generally proof 
is essentially secondary to intuition. My 
own feeling is that to attempt to separate 
the God of Whitehead’s system from the 
God of love which he certainly does at times 
speak of would serve no purpose and would 
weaken both the systematic and the reli- 
gious aspects of his philosophy. For exam- 
ple, Professor Ely sees no reason in the sys- 
tem why God should preserve all achieved 
values in his own being. But God, even the 
god of the system, does things for the sake 
of value, and what would be the value of 
dropping values once realized? I believe 
nothing but trouble would result from such 
an assumption. Similarly with God’s “su- 
perjective nature” by which, as enriched by 
the world, he in turn passes back into the 
world to share this enhancement. What is 
this but the general systematic principle of 
Whitehead that actualities acquire relation- 
ship to other actualities by prehending 
them, feeling their internal content? It 
would be an arbitrary exception if the crea- 
tures did not prehend the consequent nature 
of God, an exception which would, I think, 
wreck the system no less surely than it 
would spoil its religious value. 

A quotation from Whitehead may help 
us to summarize his doctrine. In the 
“Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality” he 
says: 
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This immortality of the World of Action, de- 
rived from its transformation in God’s nature is 
beyond our imagination to conceive. The vari- 
ous attempts at description are often shocking 
and profane. What does haunt our imagination 
is that the immediate facts of present action 
pass into permanent significance for the Uni- 
verse. The insistent notion of Right and Wrong, 
Achievement and Failure, depends upon this 
background. Otherwise every activity is merely 
a passing whiff of insignificance.”*¢ 


Only theism can explain what is meant 
by achievement, can unite the sense that we 


1° [bid., p. 698. 
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are self-ends with the sense that we live not 
only for others but for something that 
neither our death or forgetfulness nor the 
death or forgetfulness of the race can ever 
simply cancel out and reduce to nonentity. 
If the achievement of life is living, then it is 
our living itself that must be added to the 
universe as a value once for all; and only a 
love that savors the living of others as part 
of its own achieved being can enable igno- 
rant, forgetful, and mortal beings to realize 
a public and lasting end through their own 
self-realization. 
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SocroLocy or Law. By Georges Gurvitch, witha 
Preface by Roscoe Pound. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library and Alliance Book Corp., 
1942. Pp. xv-+309. $3.75. 

This book contains a nine-page Preface by 
Roscoe Pound which is informative as to the 
ideas of Dean Pound. A sixty-seven-page Intro- 
duction on “The Object and Problems of the 
Sociology of Law,” together with a six-page 
“Conclusion,”’ gives the author’s ideas, in the 
author’s terminology, of the extent and content 
of the sociology of law. And, granting that the 
terminology, which is a cross between the lingo 
of sociology and that of juristic science, is intel- 
ligible to a mere philosopher, a pretty good case 
is made out for the “new science.” Of just how 
mixed a breed the youngster is the progeny is 
told in chapter i on the “Forerunners and 
Founders of the Sociology of Law,” where staid 
philosophers rub elbows with economists, politi- 
cal philosophers, jurists, and sociologists in a 
common parentage. This chapter is a good brief 
survey of the development of ideas about law 
among the interests that have had by ne- 
cessity to come to some kind of terms with the 
fact and the reality of law down through the 
history of Western culture, and it shows the 
extraordinary variety of the factors which have, 
during that long history, entered into the mean- 
ing of that distractingly ambiguous term. 

The rest of the book is made up of four chap- 
ters which I have a good deal of difficulty in 
reading, and it is very likely that I have not 
caught the drift of the argument. It seems to 
me that the author is writing over into sociologi- 
cal terms the philosophical, historical, and sci- 
entific or analytical thought about law, with the 
purpose of establishing a closer contact between 
that thought and what he terms the “living 
social reality” of law. This demand that 
thought about law (whatever it may be cailed, 
jurisprudence, legal or juristic science, or even 
philosophy of law or sociology of law) should at 
every point and at every movement return to 
and rest upon elementary cultural relations 
from which law derives not only its being but 
also its “authority” is the imperative that des- 
tiny is just now laying upon the intelligence and 


will of men with a temper that may no longer 
be ignored. As a criticism of the formalism and 
abstractness of the thought of the lawyers and 
“jurisprudents” and of the rigidity that such 
thought forces upon judicial procedures and the 
administrative application of law in active hu- 
man relations, this “socialization’’ of the lan- 
guage of the law is of very great importance. 
Also, the insistence that the social reality be 
present and function in the ideas by and in 
which the law is formulated in the legislative 
and the judicial processes is the most potent ele- 
ment in the vast political strivings that are now 
convulsing the world. Men are demanding that 
the substance of law, as it lies embedded in the 
objective “justice” that historical experience 
has institutionalized in the active relations of 
men, be made effective as against a tribe of 
ideological superstitions which have been set up 
and maintained by the mere purposeless wont 
of a blind practice. And Dr. Gurvitch’s forceful 
expression of this demand can have only con- 
structive consequences. 

But the mere statement of this demand is not 
all of what Gurvitch means by the sociology of 
law, which, as the author tells us on page 1, 
“still has no clearly defined boundaries. Its var- 
ious exponents are not in agreement as to its 
subject, or the problems requiring solution, or 
its relations with other branches of the study of 
law.”’ It has been opposed both by jurists who 
fear value judgments may be left out and by 
sociologists who fear value judgments may be 
left in, but this opposition is being overcome by 
the development of both sociology and jurispru- 
dence (p. 2). The sociology of law is one of the 
two bases of “any jurisprudence conceived as an 
art,” for it “gives the jurist an objective de- 
scription of the social reality of the law valid in 
a given social milieu,” while the other of the 
bases, the philosophy of law, “gives him a cri- 
terion of jural values” (p. 12); yet, ‘under pres- 
ent circumstances the sociology of law alone is 
able to give jurists themselves a satisfactory so- 
lution to the problems of jurisprudence” (p. 14). 
The development of sociology that removed the 
sociological obstacles to sociology of law culmi- 
nated in Max Weber (p. 36); yet Weber’s soci- 
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ology was of little aid to jurisprudence because 
of his “over-narrow conception of the social 


fact,” “his affirmation of the exclusive existence 


of the individual psyche,”’ and his rejection of 
the collective mind (pp. 38-39). For Gurvitch 
the “‘social fact”’ finds its essence in the “‘norma- 
tive fact,” which, if I understand it, is the basic 
conception of all of his thinking and, as far as 
I can see, the most important notion developed 
in contemporary thought in any “‘social’’ field. 
Normative facts are the “‘spontaneous sources of 
the positivity of law, of its validity... .and 
basis of a perpetual dynamism constituting the 
real life of law.” 

But it still seems doubtful whether the de- 
mand that law make and maintain a close rap- 
prochement with the cultural facts that give it 
substance constitutes the material for a new 
science. And it can also be doubted, I think, 
whether the sociologist’s preference for descrip- 
tive and classificatory concepts will permit him 
to develop a competent methodology for dealing 
with the facts of “social’’ reality, even if it be 
granted that he had the facts. These doubts 
keep creeping in at every step, in spite of the 
enthusiastic approval with which I read every 
detail of the argument. Gurvitch keenly per- 
ceives the detail of the practical problem which 
contemporary political and social practice has 
made of the law, and he clearly envisages the 
end that the solution of the problem would tend 
to realize in a higher stage of social life. But it 
is still not evident that the descriptive and ana- 
lytically classificatory and typological method 
of the sociologist is adequate to deal with the 
type of problem that the “‘socialization”’ of the 
law presents to the jurist and the statesman. 

I am also not able to follow Gurvitch into 
the realm of the “sociology of the human spirit’’ 
and the “sociology of the noetic mind” (p. 42), 
where contact between social reality and the 
meanings that enable its formulation in theory 
seems to depend on symbols in one direction 
and in the other direction upon what seems to 
me a very doubtful “method of inversion” 
(Bergson) or “phenomenological reduction’ 
(Husserl), ‘an immanent downward reduction 
through successive stages toward whatever is 
most directly experienced in social reality” (p. 
42). For the appeal to symbols seems to me to 
make inevitable the relapse into an abstract 
formalism in legal relations, escape from which 
is the primary reason for the existence of the 
sociology of law. And to resort to the methods 
of “downward reduction” to the inner depths 
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of experience is, in addition to its weakness as 
an appeal to the simple, to fall into the subjec- 
tivism which neglects the very necessary de- 
pendence of all conduct upon objectively ex- 
ternal structures if conduct is ever to develop 
the character of regularity which makes possible 
the derivation of law from it. If this is so, then 
the “human spirit” and the “noetic mind” can 
manifest legal character only through the non- 
experiential structure the presupposition of 
which is necessary to give them the stability of 
‘‘normative fact,” and this will refer us not to 
symbols or to mystic inner direct experience 
but to the structure of social reality as found in 
institutions where the essential fact is property. 
The essence and ground of law are its validity 
and authority, and these are functions of the 
objectivity of the material facts of life and not 
functions of modes of manifestation of mind. I 
do not therefore see how there are any implica- 
tions of law in the idea of a “collective immedi- 
ate experience” (p. 49), which seems to me self- 
contradictory in spite of the philosophical sup- 
port Gurvitch finds for it in James, Bergson, 
Husserl, etc. This appeal to philosophy may 
prove fatal to the sociology of law and indeed to 
all “‘social sciences,” for if its method involves 
the “investigation of qualitative ideal-types 
[Weber] excluding the quantitative generaliza- 
tions of the natural sciences,’ and the applica- 
tion in sociology of the interpretative method of 
inner meanings, Verstehen (“insight”), then 
there would seem to be nothing left but to re- 
sort to the speculative method of philosophy 
and to recognize the fact that the law that is 
basic in the “‘social” structure of life is a concept 
of logic and is beyond the reach of any science. 
On these terms we could agree that “there is no 
sociology of law without a philosophy of law 
and vice versa” (p. 49), but the lamb is inside 
the lion. Also the abandonment of scientific 
considerations would enable Gurvitch very 
much to simplify his definition of law (p. 59). 

But the acceptance of the method of philoso- 
phy in dealing with social questions would also 
forcibly remind us that we are not dealing with 
“experience’”’—the experience neither of the in- 
dividual nor of any fancied collectivity. The 
reality of which a philosophic method under- 
takes to give an account is not experience in any 
sense of the term, even though it include experi- 
ence as one of its elements. Consequently, it 
seems questionable whether anything that is 
fundamental in the nature of law is to be de- 
rived from either collective immediate experience 
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(p. 49) or from the “immediate jural experience, 
infinitely variable in both spiritual and sense 
data and which alone makes it possible to grasp 
the full reality of law” (p. 306). For here seems 
to be confused the genuinely objective concept 
of law with the hopelessly subjective concept of 
generalization in the scientific sense, which 
founders in the legalistic nominalism of the posi- 
tivists. For it is the generalization, not the con- 
cept, that rests upon data, and its abstract na- 
ture is not modified by finding that the data are 
spiritual or sensible. The objective idea of law 
has no derivation from data of any sort, cer- 
tainly not from empirical data; but it is derived 
from, or rather constituted of, normative facts, 
as Gurvitch so correctly observes (p. 200), which 
are, as the substantial ground of law, not in any 
sense determined by the fact that they are ex- 
perienced. It is these normative facts, then, 
that alone can give an insight into the nature of 
law, and they have not a sensible but a logical 
constitution, and their formulation calls for a 
logical and not a scientific procedure. Gurvitch 
is, therefore, in the profoundly serious effort to 
make sense of the sociology of law, eliminating 
sociology as a possible method for dealing with 
cultural phenomena in their legal implications 
and proving that only a philosophical method 
can be successful in that field; and his concep- 
tion of the normative fact may be, and I think 
it is, or can be, the beginning of the development 
of a method appropriate to the logical formula- 
tion of “‘social’’ reality. But, if so, then a de- 
scriptive sociology of law is questionable, and a 
typology of law is of very dubious status indeed 
(pp. 257-60). 

I differ fundamentally with this book, or think 
I do, but regard it as very much worth differ- 
ing with. 

E. JORDAN 

Butler University 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
Law. By Benjamin F. Wright. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 276. 


“Between the first term of the Court [the 
Supreme Court of the United States] in Febru- 
ary of 1790 and the term ending in June of 1941 
the Court considered the constitutionality of 
national and state legislation in more than two 
thousand cases. In 79 cases Congressional stat- 
utes were held to violate the Constitution, and 


it ruled against the validity of state legislation 
in 658 cases” (p. 243). 

Professor Wright, in considering these more 
than two thousand cases—in tracing through 
them the line between valid and invalid legisla- 
tion—has pointed out the directions of the 
“growth” of our Constitution and has traced 
therein the “line of the universal.’’ Those who 
look upon our Constitution as a static docu- 
ment, changeable only by formal amendment, 
are in for a rude shock when they read this 
book. The fathers wrought better than they 
knew. The Constitution they made did not 
freeze the law, economics, and politics of their 
day. Rather it furnished a pliable clay wherein 
the skilled hands of Marshall, Story, Taney, 
Miller, Johnson, Gray, Holmes, Cardozo, Bran- 
deis, and Stone might work, each adding con- 
tour and luster to the form, which was the ob- 
ject of their common endeavor and devotion. 

As shown by Professor Wright, one of the 
most significant constitutional developments 
has focused on the clause granting Congress 
power over interstate commerce. It was not un- 
til 1870 (in U.S. v. De Witt, 9 Wallace 41) that 
an act of Congress was held invalid for lack of 
power under the commerce clause (p. 86). In- 
deed, the Supreme Court refused its approval to 
congressional acts in only four commerce cases 
prior to 1935 (p. 114). The Court presided over 
by Marshall was a firm believer in strong federal 
power, and Taney, though appointed by Jack- 
son as a states’ rights man, certainly did not re- 
treat from Marshall’s position so far as the com- 
merce clause was concerned (p. 66). But be- 
tween January 7, 1935, and May 25, 1936, the 
Supreme Court handed down twelve decisions 
holding congressional acts invalid, most of them 
at least partly upon the ground of lack of power 
under the commerce clause (p. 180). Then came 
the Court’s famous retreat of 1937-41, during 
which the commerce clause took on a much 
broader meaning than had been given it even by 
Marshall and Taney. At the present time “‘the 
distinction between commerce and production 
is perhaps not entirely gone, but the conception 
of commerce as transportation has departed. 
Rather does the term now have a meaning 
nearer to that frequently used in the titles of 
schools or colleges of commerce, and there it 
ordinarily signifies business. Commerce among 
the states means, and should mean, business 
among the states. Transportation is one aspect 
of commerce, but only one” (p. 237). 

The principle that life, liberty, or property 
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shall not be taken without due process of law 
has had a development similar to that of the 
commerce clause. It is frequently involved in 
the same cases. Prior to 1873 ‘‘due process’’ was 
regarded essentially as ‘procedural due process,” 
or “fair trial.”” That is, a person could not be 
deprived of his property without a “fair trial.” 
The clause was not looked upon as prohibiting 
general statutes affecting property interests (p. 
99). But, under the influence of the laissez faire 
doctrine of the nineteenth century, the Supreme 
Court from 1873 to 1936 interpreted the clause 
as protecting freedom of contract and enterprise 
(p. 104). Of this period Professor Wright com- 
ments: ‘“The evidence is not yet sufficiently 
abundant to warrant a dogmatic statement, but 
it now appears that the economic and social in- 
dividualism of the seventies and eighties was 
created by that generation rather than inherited 
from the founders” (p. 255). 

But since 1936 the due-process clause has 
“shed almost all the meaning read into it” be- 
tween 1873 and 1936. Legislation “regulating 
wage and hours, industrial relations, and em- 
ployment agencies, financial relations and ex- 
trastate taxation, monopolies and cooperatives” 
is no longer in that territory into which legisla- 
tures are forbidden to tread (p. 240). 

In this manner Professor Wright proceeds. 
With a skilled and accurate hand the evolution 
of judicial review, federalism, the contracts 
clause, equal protection, civil liberties, taxa- 
tion, and power of delegation and power of re- 
moval is traced from the beginning to 1942. The 
author concludes that our Constitution has 
proved to be “‘adaptabic to the needs of a grow- 
ing nation” and is truly a charter for ‘‘an unde- 
fined and expanding future’ (p. 257 [quoting 
Justice Matthews)). 

GEORGE W. GOBLE 
University of Illinois 


In Quest oF Morats. By Henry Lanz. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xili+226. $3.50. 


In 1936 Dr. Lanz submitted an anonymous 
essay, ““The Problem of Ethical Objectivity,” as 
his contribution to an international competition 
set by a number of Scandinavian publishers. 
They posed the question “Can an objective 
moral standard be set up in the present age? If 
so, on what can it be based?” and offered a prize 
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for the best work on the subject. A committee of 
three Scandinavian scholars awarded the prize to 
Dr. Lanz. His essay was translated into Swedish 
and Norwegian and published in 1937. It now 
appears for the first time in English, with some 
changes and under the present new title. 

Dr. Lanz’s answer is that there is no difficulty 
in setting up an objective moral standard, once 
we get over the idea that absolutivity is incom- 
patible with relativity. It is his contention that 
moral standards must be modified to conform to 
different conditions as they arise. The modifica- 
tions required, however, are demanded by the 
nature of things. They are translations of one 
another and, as such, express in different ways 
the meaning of a constant, objective truth. The 
moral standard has thus within it an invariant 
component. Just as the invariants of modern 
physical theory provide objective and public 
means for stating the value of local results in a 
way that is independent of any particular co- 
ordinate system, so the moral standard expresses 
the structure of ethical values independently of 
the limited schemes in which evaluations are in 
fact made. ‘‘My conclusion is that it is precisely 
relativity, defined as invariance in transforma- 
tion, which renders moral standards objective 
and guarantees their validity as standards of 
value.” 

Dr. Lanz is concerned not with proof but 
with preparing “the ground for future proving.” 
He is more interested in playing variations on 
the idea of invariance than in keeping to it. He 
devotes much of his book to the expression of 
detached remarks on such topics as the nature of 
logical variables, concepts, biological mutations, 
essence, grace, pacifism, and medicine. These re- 
marks are usually penetrating and suggestive, 
but they leave hardly any room for a discussion 
of the chosen theme. The answer he provides to 
the assigned question is never really applied or 
adequately illustrated, leaving the reader per- 
plexed as to just what Dr. Lanz intends. 

It is difficult to determine whether or not Dr. 
Lanz holds that every possible standard con- 
tains an invariant and whether or not whatever 
contains an invariant is a standard. It is far 
from clear whether or not he thinks any one 
standard is as good as any other and whether or 
not he can assert that there is a single act which 
is really wrong. Dr. Lanz apparently intends to 
hold that the invariant is an objective fact and 
that we ought to modify our actions in accord- 
ance with the modifications to which the stand- 
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ard is objectively subject. But then it is not 
evident whether he intends to affirm that the 
standard is modified as the individual changes 
or only as the external circumstances do. Nor 
is it clear, then, why he should say that the 
standard is objective because it varies rather 
than that it varies because it is objective. 

Dr. Lanz is undoubtedly sound in affirming 


that moral standards are at once objective and 
variable; and his book should be valuable to 
those to whom the idea is either unfamiliar or 
uncongenial or who wish to make the acquaint- 
ance of a mind which is lively and bold and at 
home in many fields. 

PAUL WEIss 
Bryn Mawr College 


SHORTER NOTICES 


JEFFERSON HIMSELF: THE PERSONAL NARRA- 
TIVE OF A MANY-SIDED AMERICAN. Edited by 
Vernard Mayo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1942. Pp. xv-+384. $4.00. 


Mr. Mayo has given us a beautiful Jefferson 
book—beautiful in makeup, in conception, in 
execution. It takes the form which no scholar 
would freely choose or execute without misgiv- 
ings. Scholars, like other men, must, however, 
do the best they can with what they have. Mr. 
Mayo takes what Jefferson gave and renders it 
into a form as consecutive as may be. It is the 
story of Jefferson’s life and philosophy recon- 
structed in large part from Jefferson’s own 
letters. The editor prefaces each chapter with a 
brief, very brief, conspectus in his own words of 
the content and then proceeds to spell that sum- 
mary out by fitting together what Jefferson 
wrote about it, supplying convenient headings 
and subheadings. The chapters are ‘Education 
of a Virginian,” “Young Squire of Monticello,” 
“Revolutionist,” “Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness,” “Fighting for Man’s Inalienable 
Rights,” “War Governor,” “An American in 
Paris,” ‘““My Head and My Heart,” “Washing- 
ton’s Secretary of State,” “The Thorny Path 
of Neutrality,” “The Struggle for Democracy,” 
“Philosopher-President,” “Louisiana Purchase,” 
‘Peace Is My Passion,” ‘“The Sage of Monti- 
cello,” and “‘An American Heritage.” 

The only material likely to be new to the 
fairly well read Jeffersonian student—at least 
the thing newest to me—is the chapter, “My 
Head and My Heart.” It is the very revealing 
dialogue between the rational and the senti- 
mental Jefferson upon his parting in Paris, 1786, 
with the fascinating English painter, Maria Cos- 
way. This book has much more material than 
Padover’s handy collection of sayings. It has 
also for its hazardous method the benediction, 
not to say the injunction, of Jefferson himself. 
“The letters of a person,”’ wrote Jefferson to 


Robert Walsh in 1823, “especially one whose 
business has been chiefly transacted by letters, 
form the only full and genuine journal of his 
life.”’ And as if by way of giving Mr. Mayo even 
more specific commission for this book, Jefferson 
wrote to Francis A. van Der Kemp in 182s: 
“From the voluminous mass, when I am dead, 
a selection may perhaps be made of a few which 
may have interest enough to bear a single read- 
ing.” 

The “single reading” of this book, in this 
Jeffersonian year, may well be followed by sub- 
sequent and frequent reference to it by such as 
seek quick inspiration for the future from the 
records of the living past. The volume is well 
arranged for such reference. All passages are 
completely identified in Jefferson’s collected 
works, and indeed what Jefferson forehoped if 
not foresaw has here come happily to pass. 


‘ee ee 


PRINCIPLES OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By Eliot Dis- 
more Chapple and Carleton Stevens Coon. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. Pp. 
xi+718. $3.75. 


Persons who like to teach ethics “from the 
anthropological point of view”’ will find in this 
text that that point of view has changed, at 
least for some practitioners of the science. 

The present impressive textbook by two Har- 
vard anthropologists represents one of the few 
serious attempts to teach a social science other 
than economics by means of principles from 
which all else is derived. The geographical 
“fundament,”’ emotions, and the conditioned 
response are taken as basic. Men seek to adjust 
to their environments and to one another, pro- 
ducing technology and social institutions. If 
they cannot interact “‘at a stable rate” in one 
way, they turn automatically to another. Since 
the system is assumed to be a relatively closed 
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one, the adaptation chosen to “redress equilib- 
rium” among personalities, their emotions, and 
interactions, could probably be predicted if we 
knew all the factors. Knowing these things, we 
can, with the aid of anthropological science, keep 
society better adjusted in the future. (Certain- 
ly a disturbance of equilibrium can be predicted, 
other things being equal, as the result of a given 
action; but it is hard to see how this helps us 
choose paths of action or even why we should 
prefer the more orderly resultant.) 

From the old thesis that practically every- 
thing is senseless “embroidery,” to the implied 
thesis that nothing is, that no culture trait is 
ridiculous if understood properly in terms of the 
conservation of equilibrium and the available 
conditions of life, is a full but not entirely con- 
vincing circle. The authors are also much more 
prone to generalize about “functional dependen- 
cies” within the system (e.g., unstable societies 
always produce a realistic art) than were the 
older writers. However, the book also contains 
a representative and up-to-date sampling of the 
standard “facts” of anthropology. Fully one- 
third of the volume is given over to the wide- 
spread employment of symbols and signs in 
society. There is good geographical material, a 
useful bibliography of selected monographs, and 
some suggestive personality classification, said 
to be of intercultural applicability. Data from 
the recent researches of Warner and others are 
embodied in the volume, 

HELEN SINGER 


A CONTEXTUALIST THEORY OF PERCEPTION. 
By Lewis Edwin Hahn. (“University of 
California Publications in Philosophy,” Vol. 
XXII.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1942. Pp. 198. $2.00. 


This carefully written study develops the 
details of the theory of perception appropriate 
to “the metaphysics of ... . the special form of 
pragmatism which Professor Stephen C. Pepper 
has called contextualism.”’ The task is well 
executed. To me there seems some question 
whether Pepper’s contextualism should be re- 
garded as a metaphysics. It is, at least chiefly, a 
high-grade form of philosophical psychology 
which avoids the grosser errors of certain types 
of metaphysics by remaining noncommittal on 
many of the metaphysical issues. It is, however, 
a good springboard for a metaphysics. Thus, to 
take one example, the errors in psychological ob- 
servation which have led some philosophers to 
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suppose that we observe absolute identity of 
quality in diverse objects, and so can verify a 
theory of independent yet determinate “es- 
sences,”’ are cleared away by Hahn’s discussion. 
A very neat scheme is offered for interrelating 
“practical drive” perception, “primitive aes- 
thetic” (or “diffusion type”) perception, and 
“aesthetic drive” perception. 

Over one-third of the book consists of a com- 
parison of the contextualist theory with that of 
H. H. Price. Relations of the theory with be- 
havioristic psychology, especially that of Tol- 
man, are considered. Professor Hahn has given 
us a useful contribution to the literature of 
pragmatism. I suspect that what contextualists, 
like most philosophers, overlook is that a prim- 
ary relation of concrete experience is not with 
any mere “object” but is rather, as Whitehead 
says, a “social” relation with units of the “‘bodi- 
ly life.”” There can be practical or aesthetic per- 
ception only because there is also something 
more intimate and disinterested, the never ab- 
sent though little conscious relation of organic 
sympathy, which pervades vision and hearing 
as well as “‘internal’’ sensations. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


THE Spirit OF THE AGE. By John Stuart Mill. 
With an Introductory Essay by Frederick 
A. von Hayek. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942. Pp. xxxiii+94. $1.50. 


Suppose that in 1931, just before the advent 
of the New Deal, a young man of twenty-five, 
later to be the greatest social philosopher of his 
generation, should write a series of articles for 
the New Republic on “The State of the Nation.” 
Exactly a hundred years previously, just before 
the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832 (the New 
Deal of that day) anotheryoung man of twenty- 
five, John Stuart Mill, contributed to the Ex- 
aminer (the New Republic of its day) five ar- 
ticles on “The Spirit of the Age.” Both young 
men would have spoken identically: “This is a 
period of transition and of chaos; the old monied 
aristocracy is no longer fit to rule and must be 
divested of its monopoly of power; out with the 
conservatives and in with the liberals!’’ This is 
just what Mill does say in the five articles now 
reprinted with an interesting and scholarly in- 
troduction by von Hayek. 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEvI 
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THE PULLMAN STRIKE: THE STORY OF A 
UNIQUE EXPERIMENT AND OF A GREAT LABOR 
UPHEAVAL. By Almont Lindsey. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xi+ 
385. $3.75. 


Professor Lindsey has here carefully recon- 
structed the hopes that built the town of Pull- 
man, the genius that went into the great indus- 
trial organization, and the frustrations that 
arose out of both, culminating in the great 
strike that rocked the nation. Through these 
pages move shadowy but strong political figures 
like John P. Altgeld, governor of Illinois, and 
Grover Cleveland, president of the United 
States; labor leaders like Eugene V. Debs and 
Clarence Darrow; industrial leaders like George 
Pullman, Marshall Field, and Philip Armour; 
and all the forces of American life, personal and 
impersonal, which beat upon Chicago in crisis. 
A job crying to be done is here well done. 


as ¥ Ss 


EDUCATION IN A Democracy. Edited by New- 
ton Edwards. (Charles R. Walgreen Foun- 
dation Lectures, 1940-41.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xi+160. 
$1.25. 

The eight speakers represented in this series 
of Walgreen Lectures are all members of the De- 
partment of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago, and yet this volume “‘is not to be regarded 
in any sense as a pronouncement” of the De- 
partment. “‘A certain unity in the organization 
and in the sequence of ideas, resulting from mu- 
tual counsel and advice,” is all that is claimed 
for it. Certainly, there are discordant emphases 
in the individual lectures. The editor of the vol- 
ume, after a quick survey of the prevalent Amer- 
ican ideals in education, doubts that “the Amer- 
ican people will ever willingly abandon the ideal 
of social mobility and substitute for it the ideal 
of social adjustment.” Writing on “Education 
for Social Cohesion,”’ however, Professor Havig- 
hurst says flatly that “we have too many stu- 
dents in the college-preparatory curriculum of 
the high school, as it is now generally taught and 
understood, and we have too many students in 
the first two years of the liberal arts college, as 
it is now generally taught and understood.” 
This is because we are preparing too many 
people for social mobility, with the result that 

individual hopes are frustrated and threats to 
social cohesion result. “I believe,” he avers, 
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“that our society would be in a healthier condi- 
tion if the number of boys and girls who hope to 
rise in the world through high school and college 
(although not the number attending) were re- 
duced.” His plans for redesigning the high- 
school program “to make the great majority of 
students satisfied with their present status in the 
social structure” cannot be debated here. Some 
of his suggestions are unobjectionable; but there 
are those who will regard many of them as short- 
sighted evasions of the harder problems of mass 
education in order to solve the easier. No doubt, 
American secondary education must be “many 
things for many people” in vocational terms; 
but there are still a good many things that have 
been shown to be humanly valued by almost 
everybody in avocational terms. There is no 
reason why they should be scattered in a series of 
elective sideshows. The really difficult problem 
of providing substantial nuclei for liberal college 
curriculums for large numbers of people who will 
enter many vocations is not to be solved, in the 
judgment of the present reviewer, either by the 
great-books formula or by the so-called ‘‘cafe- 
teria” elective formula; still less by the Havig- 
hurst ‘‘contented-cow” formula. It will have to 
wait for those who have the will and the patience 
to reconstruct by experiment the ancient core of 
the four-year college in terms of greater variety 
without losing its unity and consecutiveness. 
In the later chapters, some of which are hard- 
ly more than outlines of recent developments in 
the different fields of educational interest, there 
are more signs of the spirit which used to be as- 
sociated with the University of Chicago in the 
days of John Dewey. That was a resolute demo- 
cratic hopefulness, with an attacking élan which 
rose above educational isolationism and defeat- 
ism to wrestle with difficult and specific prob- 
lems in terms that were at once universal and 
dynamic. 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


THE PRAISE OF FoLty. By Desiderius Erasmus. 
Translated from the Latin, with an Essay 
and Commentary, by Hoyt Hopewell Hud- 
son. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1941. Pp. xli+166. $2.50. 

Professor Hudson’s translation was under- 
taken, he says, because of the inadequacy of the 
seventeenth-century version of White Kennett, 
which has been frequently reprinted. The slight- 
ly earlier translation of John Wilson (reprinted 
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by the Oxford Press in 1913) is more satisfac- 
tory, and Professor Hudson acknowledges his 
debt to it. In fact, one wonders at first why a 
substitute for the Wilson version should be 
necessary, in view especially of the fact that a 
good deal of the flavor of the earlier translation 
is inevitably lost in the modern rendering—and 
flavor is not an unimportant ingredient in the 
transmission of a rhetorical work like this one. 
But a more detailed comparison reveals a num- 
ber of inaccuracies on Wilson’s part that have 
been corrected in the careful work of the present 
editor, so that the balance is by no means so uni- 
vocally on the side of the earlier translation as it 
seems at first. The notes and Index furnish help- 
ful explanations of literary and historical allu- 
sions. Special praise is due to Mr. Conkwright, 
the designer of the volume, for his excellent job 
of makeup and decoration. 


MARJORIE GRENE 
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“PENSEES” AND “THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 
By Blaise Pascal. New York: Modern Li- 
brary, 1941. Pp. xvi+620. $0.95. 


This is an inclusive version of the Pensées, 
together with the full text of The Provincial Let- 
ters. The usefulness of the volume for English- 
reading students of the history of thought needs 
no comment. The translation of the Pensées 
makes, one may secretly confess, rather dull 
reading—especially after the Introduction’s ful- 
some praise of Pascal’s style; but that is pre- 
sumably an almost unavoidable failing in trans- 
lations of ‘‘masterpieces of style.’’ Nevertheless, 
the version of the Provinciales contrives remark- 
ably well to retain the edge of Pascal’s satire and 
so to amuse as well as enlighten the reader. 


MARJORIE GRENE 


EpmMuND HuSSERL’S PHENOMENOLOGY. By E. 
Parl Welch. Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California Press, 1939. Pp. 100. 


Husserl is “hardly known in America even 
today.” This exposition briefly elucidates the 
concept of phenomenon, distinguishes phenom- 
enology as method from phenomenology as 
espistemology, and under the latter head treats 
the doctrines of essence, intuition, and inten- 
tionality. A comparison with the more familiar 
position of Anglo-Saxon realism then serves to 
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indicate that Husserl’s epistemology is strictly 
neither realistic nor idealistic. 


R. J. Cumminc 


Dmwerot’s TREATMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIE. By Joseph 
Edmund Barker. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1941. Pp. 143. $2.00. 


Inconsistencies in Diderot’s treatment of 
Christianity are here accounted for by ascribing 
to him three objectives: the cataloguing of hu- 
man knowledge, the replacement of the Chris- 
tian with a humanistic morality by changing 
human ways of thinking, and the evasion of ec- 
clesiastical censorship. Diderot intended thefirst 
to assist the second and main objective. The 
third directly interfered with the second but 
only ambiguously with the first, since an inven- 
tory of Christian doctrines could be carried out 
without committing the encyclopedist. 

Professor Barker discovers various devices 
Diderot employed to reconcile these objectives. 
For example, cross-references frequently lead 
the reader from the articles on sacred subjects, 
which treat more or less objectively delicate 
matters of faith, to relevant but more critical 
nonreligious articles. 

R. J. CUMMING 


WHITEHEAD’Ss THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
John W. Blyth. Providence: Brown Uni- 
versity, 1941. Pp. 101. $1.00. 

This analysis of Whitehead’s epistemology 
proceeds to the conclusion that ‘‘his metaphysics 
as a whole is essentially incoherent because of an 
incompatibility of first principles.” Thus the 
subjectivist principle is found to violate the re- 
quirement of the principle of relativity that 
there can be no direct experiential relation be- 
tween contemporaries, while the attempt to es- 
cape from this dilemma by the assumption of an 
extensive continuum restores the absolute space- 
time disavowed by the subjectivist principle and 
the principle of relativity alike. 

Professor Blyth is anxious ‘‘to judge White- 
head’s system on the basis of standards which he 
sets for himself.” But his criticism employs the 
criterion of coherence to the neglect of the crite- 
rion of adequacy; and, although he quotes, he 
does not seem to have been cautioned by White- 
head’s objection to philosophy’s assuming the 
guise of a “deductive system of thought.” 


R. J. CUMMING 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF NATIONAL 
SoctatisM. By George Frederick Kneller. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
Pp. viii+299. $3.50. 

National Socialist education is here viewed as 
“primarily neither an agency of political power 
nor a revival of past ideals” but as having arisen 
“out of the broad demands of German contem- 
porary life.”’ Professor Kneller therefore does 
not linger in the usual attempt to attach phil- 
osophical responsibility to earlier German think- 
ers but concerns himself largely with recent pro- 
nouncements of influential educationalists. He 
makes little attempt to consider such divergen- 
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cies from their avowed theories as may be im- 
plicit in the actual operation of the educational] 
system. 

R. J. Cumming 


GETTING Down To Cases. By Charles T. Hol- 
man. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp, 
203. $2.00. 

This handbook is intended to assist the pastor 
in his personal counseling. Psychiatric cases are 
analyzed, techniques of counseling suggested, 
and certain preparatory training recommended, 


R. J. Cummane 
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